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To the Farmers of the Middle States: 


I am a dyed-in-the-wool farmer, brought up on a farm, and now operate a 
New York farm of my own, so this statement is based on actual experience: 


The articles, information, facts and advice which are to appear in Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist during the next few weeks and months will be worth to 
every farmer in your state ten times the price of the paper for ten years! 


CharlectiMurtat 


Editor Orange Judd American Agriculturist 
Ashland Building, 315 Fourth Ave., New York City 








Special Articles Soon to Appear 


_ How to Make Big Profits in Live Stock—High Prices and Brilliant Prospects—How to Breed, 
Rear and Feed for Profit under Existing and Future Conditions 


. PENNSYLVANIA MeEtTHOops or FEEDING For Beer. By Cyrus 


T. Fox. 


Describes well-tried methods that pay outside of the corn belt 


MaArKETING Crops ON THE Hoor. 


R. W. Dunlap of Ohio discusses both farm raised and boughten 


- feeders. 
Tue Cost or Mitk Propuction. 


. Important articles by Prof. Oscar Erf, who has investigated a 
great number of Ohio’s dairies, and H. H. Jones of New York. 
From Grapes TO Pure Brep Dairy Cows on a Hoc anp 

By C. F. Sprague of Ohio. 


Winer Dairyinc Prererren TO SUMMER. 
John Fletcher of New York will tell why he changed from shi; 
Silage and clover hay made it pay 


ALFALFA FARM. 


ping milk to making butter. 


Garden Annu 


Is THE Mritxkinc MACHINE PRACTICAL? 
PERIENCE, 
Time-saving devices on a big stock farm in Pennsylvania. 


RESULTS oF Ex- 


How a Dairy oF 200 Cows Is ConpucTep as A DiIvIDEND - 


PAYER. 


Beerinc, Dairy Stock AND Younc Sregers. By H. W. 


Swope. 


SuccrssFUL MeEtruHops or Ferpinc CALVES. 
By a man who began dairying in debt, but now owns one of the 
best herds, E. H. Dollar of New York. 

SHEEP BY THE SMALL FARMER. 
By Lowell Rouderbush of Ohio, whose experience is of amazing 
interest to the “average” farmer. 

Growinc HoTHouse LAMBS FOR THE EARLY MARKET. 


This being its tenth year, the great Garden Annual Number of American Agriculturist 
dated March 1, will be a veritable cyclopedia of the home garden patch, truck farming, 
small fruits and vegetables, supply and prices of seeds, marketing garden and truck products 


Features for January, February and March 


Articles to Put Money in Your Pocket 

Two or More Ears of Corn to Each Stalk, 
as raised by O. M. Connor of Ohio. Heavy 
yields in the south have been cue more to 
this than any other factor. 

New Possibilities in Raising Oats. Remark- 
able experience of an Ohio specialist, Frank 
Ruhlen, with a crop that is too often 
neglected. 

How I “Electrified” My Farm. J. F. Yates. 

A Farmers’ Telephone System. P. C. Henry. 

Commercial Fertilizers for Profit, by a user. 

How I Grew 720 Bushels of Corn on Five 
Acres, by the young man who did it. 

Profit in Angora Goats, by R. T. Malone. 

The County Farm Commission, as planned 
by M. L. Willett. 

‘ Hurdles for Sheep and Swine. 

Stable’ Manure Handled with Ease. 

Getting Nitrogenous Fertilizer from the Air 
by means of alfalfa, clovers, peas, beans. 


Dairying in the North 


How, I make it pay better—Making milk for 
market—Success with summer dairying— 
Cow testing clubs—Dairy buildings. 


Stock Feeding for Profit 


Which feed do you buy ?—What it contains— 
Difference between good and bad feeds— 
Get the most for your money—A revelation 
in stock feeding—New methods of feeding 
for beef and pork—Using rejected dgiry 
stock and young steers as money-making 
feeders. 


Poultry on the Farm 
Receives double space, intensely interesting. 


Blooded Poultry Raising. Christopher Graham 
describes his method. 


Every Department of Farm Work 
What fertilizers to use and why—Market 
crops for profit. 


Literary and Family Features 


A stunning story, “Power Lot,” now running— 
Short stories by well known authors—Fash- 
ions, needlework, crocheting, knitting—The 
round table—Recipes and menus—What 
our farm women have done, are doing and 
can do—Practical farm house plans—Home 
nursing—Good Times club—Boys and 
Girls. 


Your Legislature and the Farmers’ Interests 
What it IS doing, ought TO do, and NOT to 
do—How you farmers can get needed laws. 


Personal Loans and Mortgages 


How your legislature may authorize you 
farmers and others to have your own local 
co-operative banks for savings, loans and 
discounts; also a land bank for your state, ~ 
both under state law. To supplement these 
state institutions, help American Agricul- 
turist induce Congress to provide 


National Co-operative Banks and 
Land Banks 

To furnish cheap money on easy terms. 
American Agriculturist will continue its 
campaign for farm finance by its president, 
Mr. Herbert Myrick, and others. Work 
for rural credits by the Governors’ Com- 
mittee. 


Co-operative Marketing, the New Education 

The better farming movement, demonstrations 
in businesslike agriculture, new ideas in 
farmers’ institutes, new possibilities for the 
young in rural life. 





If Your Subscription Has Expired or is about to 
run out— RENEW IT NOW 


Get 1500 broad pages, 1000 illus- 





trations; all for only $1 4 year 





New Year's is the time to attend to 
















































































‘ If you are not a subscriber and do not read it regularly, subscribe today. 
this— you cannot afford to neglect it. If you put it off you are apt not to get the big winter issues, and you surely 
want to follow up each of the articles above described, and a wealth of others. 

Every subscriber, new or old, who pays for one 


9 
Here $ Our New Year’ $ Offer : year’s subscription, may have a copy of our 
new book, The Orange Judd Year Book, Almanac and Atias, by paying the cost of postage 
and packing—/0c extra, or $1.10 in all. Two years’ subscription $2 with Year Book free. 


ORANGE JUDD YEAR BOOK, ALMANAC AND ATLAS 


Carries many features not in other year books. Accurate, absolutely reliable, timely, complete compendium of the past political campaign, 
30 pages of splendid maps, many in colors, almanac features unique, a new formula for foretelling the weather. It abounds with hints and 
helps for farm and home. Handsomely bound in stiff cardboard covers, printed on good paper, weil illustrated. About 240 pp, 6x 8+ inches 
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FARM—MARKETS—GARDEN--HOME 


‘* Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man”’ 


Trade Mark Registered United States Patent Office. Established 1842 


Washington 








Volume 90 


For the Week Ending December 28, 1912 . 


Number 26 


How an Old Farm Was Rescued 


Although Once Fertile It Had Become Worthless---Did Not Produce Enough to Feed Work Stock--Manure and 
Tillage Pointed the Way--Lime, Ashes and Clover Finished the Job--Regular Rotations with Clover 
Always-~-Personal Experiences of Hasper T. Jennings of Susquehanna County, Pennsylvania 


HEN I took charge of my farm it 
was run down and worn out. 
Years before it had been a good 
farm; abuse had left it without 
productive power, In telling about its improve- 
ment I will give only actual experience, just 
what has been done. Not because I have done 
anything greater than thousands of others, 
but because I have been the fellow at the plow 
handles who did the real work myself. I held 
the old-fashioned plow among the rocks and 
and swung the scythe and raked by 
hand in the days before improved machinery 
was known among the farmers; and I know 
all about the struggles and sweat and toil of 
the older days of pioneer farming. I have 
ncted the changes that brought in the new 
conditions, both by nature and by man; and 
how we were led to face problems that taxed 
our utmost ingenuity, and which we solved by 
study and experiment. Of these, with the 
editor’s kind suggestion, I will endeavor, in 
my plain, homely wey, to tell you about. 
In the first place, | own a farm of 120 acres, 
in northeastern Penn- 
sylvania. The soil is 
the well-known red 
shale, peculiar to the 
Allegheny mountain 
region, and is situ- 
ated mainly on an 
elevated table land, 
some 1600 feet above 
tide. My father took 
the land from _ the 
native forest, and he 
had the virgin soil. 
In those days lum- 
ber was of no ac- 
count, and all of the 
timber was “logged 
up” and burned on 
the ground. With 
such a top-dressing 
of ashes to supply 
the soil with potash, 
it is no wonder good 
crops were grown 
without fertilizer, or 
even manure. But 
there came a change. 
There came a time 
when the required 
constituents to grow 


stones 





yielded 50 to 75 bushels an acre, they now 
yielded from 15 to 25. And right here I made 
the same mistake that thousands of others 
made then, and many are still making today. 
I plowed acres in order to. get the 
reguired product. I reduced my stock, and 
as a consequence had less manure. 

I plowed and planted nine acres to get as 
much corn as [ should have had from three. 
I could not manure it properly, and the more 
I plowed the poorer became the soil. I seeded 
with my oats, using 10 quarts of timothy and 
five of clover. The clover would not grow. 
I increased the seed to eight quarts of clover 
end eight of timothy. Still no clover, except 
now and then a bunch where the manure was 
thickest. Clover seed was high, and the 
money it cost was simply thrown. away in 
the sowing of it. My new seeding was noth- 
ing but a crop of sorrel and weeds. 

Something must be done if I was to get my 
living on the farm. I went-to studying the 
conditions of the soil. It had yielded big 
crops once. I believed it could be made to 


more 


ground was dry I proceeded to give the ground 
a good harrowing, after which I marked it 
3% feet each way and planted it te 
The heavy cost of stable manure did 
its work in a satisfactory manner, and it was 
the cultivator This was 
begun as soon as the corn was large enough 
1o.see the rows, and followed each way about 
until it was too large to drive 
When it was of proper size 
it was given a good, thorough hoeing with 
the hand hoe. We had put more manure on 
the ground, had taken more pains to keep the 
ground stirred and eradicate the weeds, 
because we had concentrated the work we 
had formerly put on nine acres on three 
The result was we had a fine crop of extra 
quality, and we found we had better returns 
for our work when it had been spread 
over so much ground, 

In the winter following | bought a little 
loose land lime, and haul- 
ing it to the edge of the field, put it An one 
large where the ground lay 

in such a position 
that the water would 
not run under it, The 
next spring I was 
ready for a new busi- 
ness. As soon as the 
ground was settled, } 
took my team and 
drove to the lime pile 
and commenced to 
haul it, now well 
slaked and as fine as 
flour, spreading it 
evenly over the sur- 
face, and then gave 
the ground a 
thorough harrowing 
to incorporate and 
mix the lime and 
manure with the dry, 
loose soil. Of course 
the land should not 
be worked until it is 
thoroughly dry. Then 
I sowed my oats, just 
as I had done pre 
viously, about 2% 
bushels to the acre, 
and harrowed the 
ground until it was 


apart 
corn, 


soon ready for 


twice a week 


a horse through. 


than 


three tons of 


over 


pile, on a spot 





a certain crop became 
exhausted. The 
ground would not 
grow the corn, oats 
and grass it used to 
produce. Then farm- 
ers began te wonder 
why they could not 
get the products they had before. It was laid 
to the weather, to the season, to everything 
else they could call to mind, but the idea of 
soil exhaustion was never thought of. 


balanced fruit. 


Not Hay Enough to Feed Stock 


About this time I purchased my farm and 
stock. The day that I paid for it I came home 
with just 3 cents in my pocket, and this was 
all the moneyed capital I had in the world. 
Then commenced the struggle to rise on the 
farm. It did not produce enough hay to feed 
my stock, and where oats had formerly 


shown a typical specimen of this varicty. 
The specimen on the right, however, is lopsided. 
orchard belonging to E. C. Tyson of Adams county, Pa, not only among York Impertal ' 
trees, but upon a York Imperial stock. 
influence of stock upon scion or to cross-pollination? — 


Peculiar Freak of Apple Varieties 


The striking characteristic of the York Imperial apple is lopsidedness. 


Who shall say whether 


[ noticed that sorrel grew well. 
Jt must set its acid from the soil. How 
could I sweeten it? It needed lime. | It had 
an abundance once and this was when it 
yielded sc largely. It had drawn upon it 
until it was exhausted. I would take three 
acres and experiment. 


yield again. 


Manure and Thorough Tillage 


Il broke my ground in the fall, hauled my 
manure in the winter and spread it, giving 
it a very liberal supply; in fact, putting all I 
had upon it. In the spring, as soon as the 


Normally the Stayman Winesap is an evenly- 


the 


fine and mellow. } 
now applied the grass 
seed at the rate of 10 
quarts of timothy and 
‘five of clover to the 
acre as previously 
and bushed it in. 
When the oate came 
up, 80 as to make the piece quite green, I 
sowed my ashes. 

In a short time it would have done any 
progressive farmer good to have looked over 
that field. The result was surprising. The 
oats grew like they once did on the new 
burnt ground, yielding nicely; but the hay 
crop that came in next year was the climax 
1 had never seen such a seeding before, and 
except in one or two spots where the oats 
lodged and smothered it, it was immense 
We cut more hay on that one piece than we 
had formerly cut on five times as much 


On the left is 
was grown in an 


freak is due ‘to 














ALL ABOUT THE FARM 











ground. The next year it was mainly tim- 
othy, but the clover roots had done their 
work, and the timothy stood evenly, like a 
field of grain, high as an ordinary man’s 
shoulders. Some of my neighbors told me 
lime would be no good on red shale 
ground like mine, but I know it will. Still 
I would not advise applying it to excess, and 
never without a liberal application of manure. 
Supplying the ground with plant food and 
lime will make it available. I used 
Loth kinds of lime, that is, the common loose 
Jand lime and the hydrated; and as far as my 
own personal experience extends I prefer the 
former. 
and is not quite as easy to handle, 
inclined to think it is more 
gives better results. 

The next year I took up about four 
more, and proceeded with like results, 
The of seeding practi- 
cally solved. I could raise clover 
again, and wherever that was grown 
the land shape to produce 
abundantly until it could, after a cer- 
tain rotation, be treated again. I had 
learned that the same amount of ma- 
nure and less work on a small piece of 
ground produced better results, and 
raised the land to a higher state of 
fertility for years to come. 


dry, 


have 


Of course, it does not come in sacks, 
but I am 
economical and 


acres 


problem was 


was in 


More Cattle More Manure 


I soon increased my stock of cattle, 
and consequently had more manure to 
enable me to reach out and plow more 
acres and fertilize it as it should be. 
Of course, dry, loose soil of a high 
altitude requires plowing oftener, but 
j find by this mode of treatment that 
1 can grow just as good crops of both 
erain and hay as can be grown on 
the clay soils of the valleys. And the 
quality is superior. 

I do not wait until the grass is all 
run out before I plow, crop and re- 
seed again. I want to plow when 

here is still a good sod on the ground 
lt is more than half of the battle. If 
we have a good turf to turn under, 
and turn up well-rotted at second 
plowing, we can grow crops with less 
commercial fertilizer. I do not dis- 
card commercial fertilizers, but I believe by 
judicious application of homemade fertiliz- 
€rs and proper rotation of crops we can, in 
most cases for ordinary farm crops, obtain 
good results at much less expense 


SUGAR BEETS DROVE OUT QUACK 


R. E. DIMICK, WISCONSIN 

I had a very pleasing experience with a 
patch of quack grass the past two years. I 
am now rid of the pest entirely without the 


loss of a crop and no extra labor. The quack 
was pretty thick. I manured it heavily and 
plowed deeply in the fall. In the spring I 
worked the ground thoroughly and planted 
sugar beets. The beets were, of course, well 
cultivated and hand-hoed and weeded. The 
beet lifter late in the fall went down pretty 
well in the ground and all the roots that were 
left were exposed and froze up before they 
had time to make a start. The next spring, 
as soon as I could get on the ground, I worked 
it up, and as soon as things warmed up I 
sowed seed peas. They were up before any 
quack had a chance to start, and so covered 
the ground that none of it made a start later. 
This fall there is not a sign of quack on that 
field, and I feel as though I had made a val- 
uable discovery. 


Buried Too Deep to Start 

The same practice might be carried out with 
corn or potatoes, if care is taken to keep the 
quack down until late in the fall, then plow 
deep, or just stir the top of the soil with a 
disk. The object is to either bury the quack so 
deeply it will not get a start early in the 
spring, or to leave it exposed right on the top 
of the ground as much as possible to be acted 
on by the frost. Follow with peas, planting 
thickly, just as soon as practicable in the 
spring, so they will cover the ground before 
the quack gets a start. 


LOOK OUT FOR POTATO CANKER 


During the past 13 years a serious potato 
malady has been rapidly spreading in Eu- 
ropean countries. The disease, which has 
been known in England since 1901, has there 
been called black scab, warty disease, cauli- 
flower disease of potatoes, but it is more 
properly designated as potato canker. Ac- 
cording to H. T. Gussow, who discusses it in 
a Canadian bulletin, it has made its appear- 
ance in Newfoundland. 

The disease is unfortunately not noticeable 
until the potato crop is being harvested, thus 
it is liable to contaminate the ground, with- 
out being observed, as is not the case with 
diseases affecting plants above ground. 
Where it is prevalent, practically no heaithy 
tubers will develop. “he tubers, when lifted, 
show various degrees of 


signs of injury. 


Potato Canker, 
drawn from photo by Gussow, 
Some appear on casual examination to be 
sound. But the eyes should be carefully ex- 
amined, as these are the places where the 
disease is first noticeable. They show an 
abnormal development cf the dormant shoot. 


How to Recognize the Canker 


A careful, untrained observer can easily 
recognize the presence of the disease in this 
stage, though in this condition it is most 
likely to escape detection and to be spread 
by means of infected tubers used for the seed. 
In the earlier stages, the eyes will be found 
to be slightly protruding in the form of a 
single or a compound group of small nodules 
varying from the size of a pin’s head to that 
of a pea. 

When an infected potato is washed in 
water, this small nodule is easily distinguish- 
able from a sound eye by its color, a rusty 
brown, showing no resemblance to an eye. 

No doubt the disease was introduced into 
Newfoundland by means of imported diseased 
tubers. The examination of every tuber 
planted is one of the surest ways of keeping 
the disease out. No suspected tubers should 
be planted. Considerable losses may be 
averted by sending specimens to the state 
plant pathologist for identification. Care 
taken when planting sound potatoes will be 
amply repaid at harvest time. If diseased 
tubers be planted, the crop may be doomed, 
the land infected, the disease will have gained 
a foothold, and the future cultivation of po- 
tatoes throughout the country may be seri- 
ously influenced. Great care should be taken 
not te get potatoes from infected areas. 

When the fungus has utilized every par- 
ticle of food stored and has reduced the 
tuber to a brownish-biack, soft mass, it gires 
off a very unpleasant putrefaetive odor. This 
is the most dangerous stage Tubers that 
have reached it cannot be harvested whole; 


they break in pieces and thus the spores are 
liberated. Infected soil will for years pro- 
duce unsound crops. 

When a grower finds his crop attacked, he 
may hesitate to destroy potatoes which ap- 
pear sound or but little affected, although 
total destruction would be best means of pre- 
venting the spread of the disease, yet those 
tubers may be collected, boiled and fed to 
pigs Under no circumstances should un- 
boiled or decayed potatoes be given as food 
not only the feeding value is 
to be reduced, but mainly because the 
are capable of germinating after pg 
through the body of an animal 


because 


Preventing the Spread of Infection 


In removing the potatoes from the 
the greatest precaution should be 
clean thoroughly and disinfect one’s 
boots and the farm carts and imple- ° 
ments used. Straw may be used t 
wipe off the adhering soil and every- 
thing to which soil adheres should be 
washed with a 1 in 800 solution of 
bichloride of mercury (corrosive sub- 
limate;. The process of disinfecting 
may be carried out on boards laid o: 
the field, etc, so no reinfection takes 
place afterward. The grower should 
then proceed to dig a hole in the field 
and collect all refuse from the 
and all diseased tubers. The 
straw should be barned; 
tubers, being too wet to burn, may b 
dealt with as follows: 
Dig a hole big enough to hold all 
the tubers collected; cover with a 6- 
inch layer of unslaked lime; then 
throw in a layer of tubers and cover 
with another layer of urslaked lime. 
and so on till the hole is filled. Th 
last layer should. be of lime. In this 
manner the tubers will be put out ot 
harm’s way. For districts where un- 
slaked lime is difficult to obtain, saw- 
dust thoroughly soaked in a 1 to 504 
solution of bichloride of mercury may 
be used. This should be mixed after 
soaking with the tubers to be de-- 
stroyed. The tubers may then be 
buried. Pits should be dug in some 
portion of the field where ther may 
remain untouched for three years. When the 
land is cleaned, it should be fallowed and 
treated with unslaked lime at a rate of four 
er five tons to the acre. 

Where lime is not obtainable, one 
resort to spraying the ground with a 
§00 solution of bichloride of mercury by 
means of a liquid manure distributer, or a 
svrayer. In fields worked on a four-cours 
rotation. growers should replace the pota- 
toes by some other crop. Any other cro: 
may be grown. 

Under no circumstances should seed pota- 
toes from a diseased crop be used. If “‘seed”’ 
is suspected of the disease, the sets should be 
powdered with sulphur and be stored in 
boxes until planted. Four or five pouncs 
of sulphur suffice to treat one ton of potatoes 
Examine carefully every tuber before planr- 
ing, or submit them to an expert. Inquire 
carefully, when buying seed, where the po- 
toes come from, and guard against using any 
from infested areas. 


taken 


vines 
potato 


but the 


must 


Timothy Exactions—Timothy ts no more 
exhaustive of plant food than many other 
crops, but the trouble with timothy is that 
it is exhaustive like millet, from the atand- 
point of the humus and from the standpoint 
of deterioration of the texture of the soil. Of 
course, timothy will remove considerabi-+ 
quantities of plant food, but not more so than 
many other crops.—{Dr J. G. LApman, Direc- 
tor New Jersey Experiment Station. 


Tree Renovation is now in order. It pays 
wonderfully when properly done. The first 
thing is to remove the dead branches, then 
the interfering ones, the suckers and the 
water-sprouts. Then next scrape off and buru 
the rough bark to kill imsects. Finally paint 
all wounds larger than ™ inch with white 
fead and oii 
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AUTO TRUCK SAVES MONEY 


JAMES VY. FEATHER, NASSAU COUNTY, N Y¥ 

A familiar and interesting sight in autumn 
is the long lines of heavily laden wagons 
bearing the products of the Long Island truck 
farms to market along the famous pikes lead- 
ing to New York. The splendid macadam 
highways make it possible for a two-horse 
team to draw astonishing loads. But the com- 


ing of the commercial auto truck is threaten- 


ing the supremacy of the horse as well as 
eutting deeply into the dividends of the 
railroads. 

It was not a matter for surprise when my 
friend Joe Botto of Nassau county asked me 
to look over his latest purchase of farm 
machinery. I had known Mr Botto for some 
years to be a very progressive farmer, and 
so it was with a great deal of pleasure that 
I went over to his place to see the auto truck 
he had bought. I have watched the work of 
this truck with deep interest for a full year 
now, and can set forth data and information 
that are the result of actual experience. 


Auto Replaces horses 
Before purchasing this truck Mr Botto 
maintained 12 horses for the market trucking 
apart from the horses kept to do the work 
around the farm. Six of these were stabled 
at Central Park and six. at Queens. It was 
the custom to relay the wagons. Mr Botto’s 


farm is 30 miles from New York, Queens 
about midway. Thus each team had a 30- 
mile haul, 15 miles with and 15 miles without 


load. It was necessary to maintain two stables, 


selection of a man who is a thorough work- 
man in caring for the machine. 

I have always thought that more farmers 
would use auto transportation if they could 
be sure to a certain extent just what the 
upkeep expense would. figure out, and so the 
experience of Mr Botto will be especially val- 
uabile in this respect. 

It has been found that the gasoline con- 
sumption for the trfp to New York and back 
is 18 gallons. The motor will use three gal- 
lons of oil. Gasoline in barrels can be bought 
for 15 cents a gallon, oil at 32 cents. All the 
other moving parts are supplied with grease 
cups that should be filled every other day. 
The transmission case is filled with grease 


-twice a year and 60 pounds are required to 


fill it. One pound is ample to fill all the 
cups on the motor and the chasis. 

The tires are of solid rubber, the rear tires 
being made in block form, which has a 
tendency to prevent skidding as well as hav- 
ing greater tractive power. The front tires 
require replacement every six months and 
cost $65 each. The rear tires wear out 
faster, and Mr Botto has had to replace them 
after four months’ continuous service at a 
cost of $135 each. 


Good Advice on Operating 


The modern commercial auto has reached 
a point where the upkeep expense, apart from 
gasoline and oil, is strictly within the keep- 
ing of the man employed to run the machine. 
In other words, if you employ a cheap, incom- 
petent man your upkeep expense will prob- 
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six drivers and four stable men: The return 
trip to Wallabout market consumed 36 hours. 

The truck does the work of all these teams, 
makes the run in six hours and needs the 
services of only a man and a helper. The 
farm horses cart all the produce to a central 
point, where it is easily loaded on the truck; 
for it is the great secret of successful auto 
trucking to keep the truck busy all the time. 


Cost of Maintenance Nominal 


The truck in question is a 60-horse power, 
chain drive model of five tons’ capacity. 
Ordinarily it makes two round trips a day. 
On a few occasions it has made three round 
trips in 24 hours. A speed of 25 miles an 
hour is maintained in the country and 15 in 
the city, allowing the run to be made each 
way in about two hours. It takes about an 
hour at each end to load and unload. Thus 
it will be seen that two trips a day are very 
easy. The roads from the farm are all good 
macadam, level, and it is common- practice 
to load as much as seven tons on the truck. 
Sixty-five barrels of potatoes form an average 
load, though once or twice as many as 82 
were carried. Our illustration shows the 
truck ready to leave with an assortment of 
50 crates of tomatoes, two totis of cabbage 
and half a ton of sweet corn. 

The truck has never failed to keep up its 
schedule and has never laid down at a criti- 
cal moment; this has been very largely due 
to intelligent and painstaking care and to the 
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Truck Loaded with Long Island Produce for Brooklyn Market 


ably be very high. It has been the expe- 
rience of the writer and lots of others that 
a man of 35 or thereabouts will get much 
better service dollar for dollar from the 
machine than will a very young man. So, for 
your own good and the good of the machine, 
hire a good man of steady, methodical habits. 

If you will see that the oil is feeding 
freely to the engine, that all the grease cups 
are kept filled and that they are turned down 
a little every day, so the grease is forced into 
the bearings, you will be astonished how 
long your motor will run without having to 
go to the repair shop. Then in starting and 
stopping, a little care will add years to, the 
usefulness of your truck. Do not expect to 
start all at once, or to stop in the length of 
the car without having to pay for it. It is 
all right to stop in a few feet in cases of 
extreme emergency, but as an everyday prac- 
tice, it is highly injurious and decidedly 
expensive. 

I have endeavored to make it plain that 
the figures given here are for running in a 
level country blessed with good roads. The 
man situated in a hilly country, or the man 
living in a country of poor roads, will not be 
able to operate a car of this capacity within 
30% of these figures. He will have to use 
more gasoline, because he will frequently 
have to run on low gear, his engine will 
consume more oil for the same reason. His 
front tires ought to give the same service, 
but his rear tires will probably need replac- 





ing in three months, as he will subject them 
to harder and more continuous strains than 
the man located in a level country. 

Cost of Transportation 


This question of tires looks to be a very 
formidable one at first glance, but have you 
stopped to figure out the mileage covered. 
Mr Botto finds he averages over 3006 miles 
to the month when he is running to market, 
and that in the four months that constitute - 
the life of a rear tire, he covers over 12,000 
miles, at an expense of 1% cents a mile for 
each rear tire, or a cost of about 4 cents a 
mile for tires. This is less than 1 cent a 
mile a ton. 

The financial saving effected by the truck 
is greatly augmented by the fact that when 
it is not running all expense ceases. Also 
the goods getting to market in a fresher con- 
dition command a better price. 


FILE THE FARM PAPER 

PERSONAL EXPERIENCE DR JOSEPH SCHAFER 

One experience of my boyhood ‘suggests an 
easy and cheap way for parents on the farm 
to Increase the library facilities of their chil- 
dren. To do this furthermore in such way 
as to strengthen their attachment to the farm 
and their interest in farm life. It igs many 
years since I first heard of Orange Judd and 
his widely read journal. But I owe him a 
debt of gratitude: for the part he had in 
teaching me the nobility of the farmer’s 
work and in arousing me to a sense of the 
importance of proper training for it; also 
for contributing in a notable way to my gen- 
eral education. 

My father, who was a methodical person, 
of a reading habit, early adopted the plan 
of preserving his numbers of the Agricultur- 
ist from month: to month. He would care- 
fully stitch each one with strong cord looped 
at one eng, and file temporarily by suspend- 
ing on a hook in the living room, where it 
was consulted almost every evening by some 
member of the family. At the end of the 
year he would stitch the 12 numbers firmly 
together, making of them a fine, large vol- 
ume. At the time when I began reading 
freely on my own account, the old bookcase 
in father’s room contained 20 odd volumes 
of this attractive paper, the earliest one, as 
I now recall, dating from the year 1857. 

Just what it was that induced me to 
begin reading these files, memory does not 
record. But there was something about the 
process of turning from one number to the 
next and from one volume to another, encoun- 
tering the same topics over and over again, 
but always under new relations, that inten- 
sified@interest to the point of enthusiasm. It 
was like the effect produced on' the mind of 
a college student by an extended, long-con- 
tinued course of reading and investigation 
on a special theme. I lived in the literature 
of farm life. 

On the whole, I look back to the rainy days 
of 30 summers ago, and to the old Agricul- 
turist, as among the choicest blessings of my 
youth, so far as educational influences go; 
and I could wish, for the farm boy of today, 
a similar opportunity not only to read such 
good farm papers from month to month, but 
to lose himself in a file a g2neration deep. 


Grain and Quality of Butter—The charac- 
ter of the food frequently influences the qual- 
ity of the butter. The white, hard, tasteless 
character of winter butter results from the 
food given. Fresh pasture, bright legume 
hays, corn silage and soiling crops give color 
to the milk and to butter. Gluten or corn 
produces a soft butter. Wheat bran makes 
a harder butter than either. If much of glu- 
ten is introduced into a ration, the butter 
will be soft, but its.hardness may be improved 
by the use of cottonseed meal, a feed that 
makes a very hard butter. By mixing the 
two, a better grade of butter will be obtained 
than if either is used alone. A pound or two 
of cottonseed meal when the cows are on pas- 
ture helps to counteract the objectionable 
softness of butter during the pasture season. 





The Sharper the Saw the cleaner the cut,,.a 
prime necessity in pruning. 















PROMOTING THE 


Reap The Benefits of 
Available Plant Food 


In a favorable season 
crops will make enorm- 
ous gains if they are 
given the available 
plant food necessary to 
support them. No soil 
contains enough avail- 
able plant food fora 
bumper crop, or enough 

to prevent an unprofitable crop in a bad 
season. A good fertilizer increases the 
yield and the profit, but the plant food 
should be in forms available to the grow- 
ing needs of the crop. 


The A. A. C. Co.’s Fertilizers are 
manufactured from the best materials, 
and special factory treatment makes them 
highly available. 


Wherever you live, we can reach you with the 
right fertilizer, the right service and the right 
price. Write today for a copy of ** Plant Food,’’ 
a practical hand book on fertility. No adver- 
tising in it; sent without cost, while this edition 
lasts. 


Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 
Liberal terms and goods that sell. It pays to 
sell our fertilizers as well.as use them. Ask for 
agency proposition. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


Makers of brands with fifty years of quality and results behind them. 


923 Rose Bldg., Cleveland. 3.Rector St., New York. 
1228 2nd. Nat. Bank Bldg., Cincinnati. 130 Lewis Street, Buffalo, 
1016 Fidelity Building, Baltimore. 93 State Street, Boston. 
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Made by American Steel & Wire Co. 


ALBERTA 


The Price of Beef 
is High and so is the Price of Cattle. 
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Strongest, most durable made. Basi 
open hearth wire. Double galvanized. 
‘Compare our quality and prices with others. 
BARGAIN PRICES—DIRECT from FACTOBY 
150 STYLES—18 CENTS PER ROD UP 4 
We pay freight anywhere. Write now #@ 
for free fenee book and sample to test 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO, YJ 


Dept. 51 Cleveland, Obie 


FARM FENCE 


41 INCHES HIGH 
100 other styles of 2 | 
— P aoe | _ 
awn Fencing 
ch CENTS 
prices, Ourj/A ROD 


large Catalog is free. 
QITSELMAN BROS, Box 203 Mancie, Ind 


FREE HOMESTEAD OF 160 ACRES 
(and another as a preemption) in the 
newer districts and produce either cattle 
orgrain. The crops are always good, the 
climate 1s excellen Gea pee churches 


are 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan or Alberta. 
Send at once for literature, the latest 
on, railway rates, etc., to 








J. S. Crawford 
301 E. Genesee St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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FOR SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Ohio’s Candidate—Some Reasons Why A. P. Sandles’. Friends 
Are Urging Him for This Place in President Wilson’s 
Cabinet~An Appreciation by C. W. Burkett 


The friends of A. P, Sandles, the en- 
ergetic, efficient and Ohio-booming 
secretary of agriculture, believe that 
Mr Sandles is the man to reorganize, 
rejuvenate and to make dynamic the 
national department of agriculture. 
He is thoroughly imbued with modern 
ideas in agriculture, both from prac- 
tical and theoretical standpoints. He 
is a born executive, and as an admin- 
istrator, rather than scholastic, he 
knows just how to take the right hold 
with farmérs in practical working 
ways. Born in 1871 in a log house in 
Putnam county, O, he actually has 
lived in six different log houses; got 
his start working for $12 a month, 
from cock crow till bedtime. On his 
mother’s side his people are English; 
on his father’s side of German de- 
seent. For 23 years he lived on the 
farm, It was there he acquired clear 
thinking and right living. He still 
owns the old farm and is preserving 
the old log house on it. He is a prod- 
uct of the country school, though he 
was enrolled for a short time at Ot- 
terbein college. He taught school for 
nine years, three in the country and 
six as principal at Ottawa, O. He was 
18 months in a clothing store, then 
escaped. 

Mr Sandles’ public service is the 
best appreciation of his home folks. 
He was for a while deputy county re- 
corder, then six years county clerk of 
courts, then three years clerk of the 
Ohio senate. For eight years he was 
a member of the state board of agri- 
culture, at one time its president, and 
for the past four years its secretary 
and head of all of its agricultural ac- 
tivities, For 18 years he has been sec- 
retary of his county fair and is still 
on the job, He started school exhibits 
in county fairs, now a part of every 
county fair in the country. For the 
prizes, books were used as premiums, 
and he has distributed 22,000 books 
for good school work in Putnam coun- 
ty. He loves to help the young folks. 

Mr and Mrs Sandles have eight chil- 
dren, He is best known to Ohio people 
by the wonderful work he has done 
as secretary of the state board of azgri- 
culture. There was a good deal of 
politics in the board when he was se- 
lected. That has entirely disappeared. 
Believing that this office is a public 
trust to be administered in the inter- 
est of the state’s agriculture, he got 
right down to _ business, The first 
thing was to clean up the fertilizer 
scandals, the stench of which reached 
far beyond the borders of the state. 
Manufacturers now give the farmer 
108 cents’ worth of fertlizer on the 
average, instead of 96 cents under the 
old law for each dollar paid by the 
consumer, Farmers’ institutes have 
been gingered up until they are now 
real business affairs, thorough and do- 
ing downright, effective work. 

The management of the Ohio state 
fair has developed under Mr Sandles’ 
administration until it has become a 
great educational institution of far- 
reaching and vast uplifting influence. 
This enterprise has undergone great 
changes, is -now self-supporting, ~ is 
better equipped in way .of new build- 
ings, roads, lawns and other public 
improvements than any similar insti- 
tution in the country. The orchard 
demonstration work of pruning and 
spraying that he has developed, has 
done more to rejuvenate Ohio horti- 
culture than all of the educational en- 
terprises combined. As secretary of 
the state board of agriculture, he has 
announced the virtues of Ohio, 
not only to Ohio people, but to 
all the world. Broad of vision 
and unselfish spirit he has 
co-operated with every agricultural 
agency and has done the lion’s share 
in causing farmers to appreciate the 
value of the experiment station and 
the agricultural college. 

Those who know him best, say that 
his highest ambition is to make young 
people love the farm and to stay with 
it. He has inaugurated corn and 
wheat contests for boys. He, believes 
that increase of production 
crease in cost of living is better than 
decreased production and increased 
cost of living. He is an exponent of 
the idea that to raise the ‘average is 
better than breaking records, and of 
falling in love with the farm is better 
than getting divorced from it. He is 
an apostle of the idea, that teaching 
farmers how to help themselves is 
better than helping them. He~ has 
made towns and cities shake hands 
with the country. 

Certainly his work is productive of 
ood when. business men will go into 
their pockets and guarantee $15,000 
expenses for a boy’s trip to Washing- 
ton in order to encourage boys in the 
field of greater and more intelligent 
effort, This example is almost unpar- 
alieled. During the past year 510 
boys, average age 16, have averaged 
85 bushels of cern to the acre, every 
part of the state being represented, 
when at the same time the men's re- 
sults average but 35 bushels. This is 
remarkable, but is striking at the very 
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foundation of agricultural education 
and inspiration. Under this kind of 
jeadership low average will soon be 
deteated. When farm boys from the 
log house shake hands with the White 
House, it is a sign that a new era has 
come. 

The Ohio department of agriculture 
under its present management seeks 
not only to develop crops and animals, 
but: to develop communities, men, 
morals, public service. This is good 
business, The regret is that more 
State institutions devoted te agricul- 
ture cannot caich the spirit of equally 
eflicient service. 


Clearing Timber Lands 


Land cleared of stumps and under- 
brush may grow immense crops. It 
requires considerable work, and 
people settling in the northwest from 
sections which were formerly tim- 
bered, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York 
and New England succeed best at it, 

The land varies from the light, 
sandy soil to the heavy clay loams. 
The lighter soils are first class for po- 
tatoes, rutabagas, and, in fact, vege- 
tables of.all kinds. The heavier lands 
produce small grains, corn, fruits, ete. 
Most of the territory is especially well 
watered and since forage crops do so 
well, dairying is especially adaptable 
to this region. Fruit growing is very 
profitable. 


A Michigan Experience 


Mr Fred Van Gorden of Charlevoix 
county, Mich, says that the clearing of 
land in his part of the county is com- 
paratively easy, if the farmer can get 
to work just as soon as the lumber- 
man and woodcutter leaves. As a gen. 
eral rule little is left but the stumps. 
On the other hand, if the land remains 
idle for three to five years, the growth 
of underbrush will be difficult to han- 
dle. Unfortunately, nine out of 10 
farmers have to tackle this under- 
brush. They wait until the leaves 
get a good start, probably about the 
first of June, then théy cut all the 
brush. and small stuff close to the 
ground. By this operation they get 
rid of @éverything from 2 to 6 inches in 
diameter. The brush is allowed to re- 
main until August, when it is dry 
enough to “secure a good burn.” The 
fire is run over the field and the 
stumps which remain are easily pulled 
out. “I followed this plan and most 
of my neighbors did or are doing the 
same thing. I find that it does not 
pay to try and remove large stumps 
until two or three years have elapsed, 
My plan is to plow the ground the 
best I can around these large stumps, 
harrow it thoroughly and seed to fall 
wheat. On this wheat I seed clover. 
The wheat crop will pay all expenses 
and I have a fine crop of clover for 
pasture, while the roots of the stumps 
are decaying. 

“Now, if the stumps happen to be 
pine, I find that a stump puller is the 
cheapest and most effective method of 
removing them, Three men and a 
team will raise quite a stump in from 
20 to 45 minutes. If the stumps are 
hard wood, however, with a few scat- 
tered hemlocks, I find that dynamite 
is the best method of getting rid of 
them. It is probably a little dangerous 
to handle, in fact, nobody but the 
cautious man should tackle the job. I 
have with dynamite blown out stumps, 
boulders and anything I wished to re- 
move from the soil. I always have a 
supply on hand and find it very effect- 
ive and safe, 

In*Caledonia county, Wis, Mr George 
H, Dunn has cleared about 100 acres, 
Some of it was covered largely with 
uncerbrush and small trees, and for 
this he used simply a team and @ 
chain, ~When the trees were too large 
for this method a chain and a block 
were employed. The chain was 100 feet 
long and made up of links 5-16 of an 
inch in diameter. With a good team, 
a chain, and a block 5 feet long and 
8x8 inches wide, he had no trouble in 
getting rid of most of the small stuff. 








Farmers’ Exchange Again Succeeds 


The Monmouth county farmerfs’ ex- 
change last week held its fifth an- 
nual meeting at its headquarters, 
Freehold, N J, to-receive the report 
of the general manager, W. H. Ing- 
ling. The following is a summary: 
In spite of shortage of seed potatoes 
last spring the exchange through 
early placed contracts saved mem- 
bers $6000. This fall an inspector 
was kept in the seed potato field to 
select stock free from disease. Thus 
members are assured of as good stock 
as can be procured. 

During the season the 
the exchafge’s fertilizer warehouses 
was taxed to the limit in spite of ad- 
ditions to the buildings at Freehald 
and Max'boro. The floor space in the 
three warehouses jis now , 21,500 
square feet and she mixing capacity 
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5500 tons. Fertilizers of the 
highest grade and without filler is 
supplied to members at approximate 
eest. Crops handled by the exchanges 
were short in 1912 as follows: Pota- 
toes, 15%; apples, 30%; asparagus, 
25%. The attributed cause is dry 
weather. .Many growers plowed up 
their asparagus because of low prices. 
This curtailed the output. Because of 
exceHent potato crops in Michigan, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin western 
markets west of Ohio were not good 
for Jersey potatoes, though in the 
early seasun there were fair'y_ good 
markets in the middle west and fn the 
east. The average price paid farm- 
ers for the sea was $1.32% cents 
a barrel. 

The territory in 
change operates has 
to include 30 loading stations. Be- 
sides the fertilizer plants the ex- 
change now has loading stations and 
scales at each station and a 16x50- 
foot building for general storage. 
Membership has increased from 
1049 last fall to 1227, an increase of 
78 during the year, Paid up capital 
last fall was $74,285; and it is- now 
$75,195, an increase of $910. At the 
recent directors’ meeting a- dividend 
of 5% was declared, 

3ecause of low prices and short 
crops the totals are not as great as 
in the bumper year 1911. The gen- 
eral total business for the fiscal year 
1912,- omitting odd cents, is $941,765. 
Interesting items are as follows: To- 
tal cars forwarded 2406, inciuding 
2265 potatoes, 57 apples, 40 asparagus 
and 16 berries; total cars received 
485, including 283 fertilizer, 154 Seed 
potatoes, 48 packages. Total cars 
handled (forwarded and _ received) 
2891. 
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The exchange incorporated and be-' 


gan business in July 1908 with a paid 
in capital of $7000. It had to build 
its business from the bottom. Dur- 
ing the five years it has handled 10,- 
916 cars which held 4603,962 bushels 
potatoes, 153,890 bushels apples and 
pears, 1,010,822 bunches asparagus, 
41,480 packages fruit and vegetables, 
282,750 bushels seed potatoes and 
11,145 tons fertilizers. These repre- 
sent a money value of $4,320,748. Dur- 
ing this period the average price of 
potatoes has been 61 cents a bushel 
er $1.68 a barrel, an average never 
previously equaled in the _ sections 
during any five-year period. 

In concluding his report, Mr Ing- 
Img says: “In 1908 we had no busi- 
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ness, but we had $7000 the be- 
ginning of .an organization, and for 
the most part stanch and loyal part- 
ners in the firm. Today, in spite of 
opposition and discoyuragements, we 
place in your hands a capital and sur- 
plus of $101,734, a complete organiza- 
tion, and an immense business that 
only you, as partners in the concern, 
can destroy.” 





Beware of Overdoing Apples 


J. H. HALE, GEORGIA 


{Mr Hale is one of the most experienced of com- 
mercial apple and peach growers, in both Georgia and 
Connecticut. He travels the whole United States, and 
his judgment is worthy of careful consideration.] 

I am just beginning to have a lot of 
fun in my more than 300 acres of 
apple orchards here in Connecticut, 
which I have been building up among 
the peach trees for more than 15 
years. 

It has been a long fight and an ex- 
pensive game, but the beautiful ap- 
ples which we are getting now, and 
their high quality, I believe in time 
will bring their reward. 

But you newspaper men want to 
hang out the sign of caution over the 
present craze for apple planting. It 
has been wickedly overdone in the 
Pacific Northwest and there is. bound 
to be a drop of at least 75% in or- 
chard values in the next year or two. 
The Virginias and western Maryland 
are into the game almost as deeply, 

,and there is going to be some big 
slumps down there. Just now, New 
England is waking up and getting 
started. along the same line of de- 
bauch, City and townspeople who 
have no ,real knowledge or love for 
horticulture, are rushing into it as a 
get-rich-quick scheme. Better say 
DON’T and say it long and loud, and 
often, and then repeat. 
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State Vitality on Seed Labels—The 
sale of packeted vegetable seeds will 
not be a proper basis until each pack- 
age is labeled with the percentage of 
live seed it contains. This statement 
from the seed’ laboratory of the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture is the result of many tests of 
vitality of package seeds. Some seeds 
were found only 36.5% viable, and 
all were lower than good bulk seed. 





‘Tomato with Few Seeds—This sea- 
son I produced a tomato that is al- 
most seedless. I purchased a pack- 
age of tomato seeds supposed.to be 
of the Ponderosa variety. These I 
sowed, and when the plants were of 
the proper size I transplanted them 
to the field for cultivation. Among 
the plants as they developed was ohe 
that was somewhat different from the 
others in foliage and general appear- 
ance. It had a smaller, yet heavier 
leaf. When the fruit ripened I found 
that the tomatoes on this plant wére 
dark red and about the size of a large 
Winesap apple. The ‘tomatoes con- 
tained practically no seeds. Out of 
10 of the pest I obtained 32 seeds, 
which I will try next season. The 
vine is a medium bearer, and pro- 
duced only 23 tomatoes. I believe 
that I will be able to produce a to- 
mato with so few seeds that it will 
be of great value.—[W. D. Clark. 


Farm Personals 


Mr H. A. Smith, a notable farmer of 
Hartland, Niagara county, N Y, pays 
this deserved tribute to a worthy man, 
which. we rejoice in printing now, in- 
stead of waiting until after he is dead. 
(“Bouquets help the living, not the 
dead!’’) 

For secretary of agriculture, Raymond A. Pearson. 

Graduate New York state college of agriculture, af- 
terward professor same ins*itution, a year or so man- 
ager of a large business concern, four or five years 
commissioner of agriculture New York state, and the 
real creator of the department ag an efficient working 
organization; several months of 1912 spent abroad, 
studying agricultural conditions and latest farm prac- 
tice of various European nations; now president of 
Iowa state akricucultural college. 

In the prime of life, overflowing with energy, origi- 
nality and initiative, an uncommonly capable organizer 
and executive; full of enthusiasm in agricultural 
matters, a man of broad vision and corresponding am- 
bition for wide achievement. 

Appointed to thé New York commissionership by Gov 
Hughes, he is presumably of republican tendencies, 
but it may be questioned if under the new adminis- 
tration the agricultural interests of the country will 

subordinated to partisagship. I am not talking 
from a politica] friend, as I am a democrat, nor am 
I speaking for a personal friend, ag I am not per- 
sonally acquainted with Pres Pearson. I know him, 
as every New York state farmer knows him, through 
his effective work in the interest of us all. 


You give quite a slap in American 
Agriculturist of December 14 to Wil- 
lis L. Moore as secretary of agricul- 
ture. I know he is worthy and well 
qualified, He would fill the chair as 
ably as some of these other one-horse 
popguns who are trying for it. If 
you were hunting for some person to 
manage your business, you would not 
leok up some poor little dupe hardly 
big enough to manage his own affairs, 
but would get the best. That is the 
kind of a man we have in Mr Moore, 
who has been tried and not found 
wanting.—[Sam C, Scott, New Water- 
ford, O., 





Cuttings of Gooseberry, currant 
and grape may be made at any time 
during fall or winter. If buried be- 
low the frost line or in moist soil in 
a gellar they will be nicely calloused 
over by planting time and be ready 
to make record time in growing 


I am familiar with a farm at the 
north end of Lake Champlain, only a 
few miles from the Canadian border. 
The land was cold, sour, and unpro- 
ductive. Through intelligent drain- 
age and fertilization they have made 
that farm one of the most produc- 
tive and profitable an acre of any in 
the United States. Last year a field 
of 160 acres yielded an average of 
100 bushels an acre of shelled corn. 
The annual yield of wheat averages 
40 bushels an acre, of potatoes 300 
bushels, and as abundant crops of 
alfalfa are grown as in the most~fa- 
vored valleys of Colorado. In view 
of this, what may not reasonably be 
expected as a result of like intelligent 
methods in the fertile valleys of the 
central and southern parts of the 
state? What excuse can we as citizens 
urge for the depth to which our agri- 
culture has: fallen in so large a por- 
tion of the state?—[W. C. Brown, 
New York. 


I use a pretty well balanced fer- 
tilizer for young pear trees, not too 
much nitrogen. Intense cultivation 
is not sufficient for our soil. When 
growing fruit trees one has to judge 
tle condition of the soil. Different 
soils demand different treatment. I 
use fertilizer and use it liberally.— 
[L. L. Morrell, Columbia County, N Y¥, 
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Imposing Display at New York State Fruit Growers’ Meeting Last ‘Winter 


At the meeting of the New York state fruit growers’ association last winter the state experiment station 


in Geneva made a magnificent display of apples in trays the size of commercial boxes. 


As will be seen from 


the halftone here presented these fruits were packed in various ways so visitors could not only study varieties 


but also styles of packing. 


It is announced that the station will-this year have 


somewhat similar display 


when the association meets, January 15-17. This will be one of the great horticultural events ofthe year, 


before you buy that farm 
Witere you can get the best and 
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Galloway Engines 


$50 To $300 Lower In 


than any , anywhere, will charge you 
ear’s model or an old-pattern engine. 
te lained in the Gr 





y FREE trial. and 
low price on atest, im- 3= 
ved 1913 Model—the 


factory. ‘You can’t 

beat my engine for 

getee or quality. 
rite for it—NOW. 


y 
Stocks on hand at Ka ct 
St. Paul and Chicago. Prompt shipments. 





Price 


At thie 
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Engine Book You 
upon roquest. It tells about my 6 Year Guarantee, 
to 90-da, 
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The Home- seekers 
OPP wer 
Overlooked 


Isin Georgia and Alabama along the 
Central of Georgia's 2000 miles of modern 


railway. The land 


But the greatest opportunity is 
general farmer, in home 
prices, for all he produces, 


mailed free. Also, ““How to Find the 
You Want.” Write TODAY, 





y freight. Extra profi 


111 (North St., Canton, Ohio, 








will earn more net 
money than that which costs three er four 
times as much where unimproved land ia 
scarce. Long growing seasons with abun- 
dant rainfall, make extra crops each year, 
Mild climate, ideal for fruit and truck. 
for the 
at good 


Proof of this in “Alabama and Georgia, 
a book of pictures and sicned letters, 


J.F. Jackson, Agricultural Agent, C. of Ga. Ry 
261 West BroadStreet, Savannah, Georgia. 
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Roteabidlin » Faediad Floors 


are taking the place of wooden or dirt floors on every modern 
farm. The farmer who has a concrete feeding floor can keep his 
stock in better condition and economize in feed, 


MAKE HOGS PAY 


The only way to do it is by proper care, careful feeding and sanitary surroundings. 
This is where concrete feeding floors help. They save feed and keep it out of 
the mud and dirt; are easily cleaned and kept clean; make feeding easier and 


fattening quicker. 
floor in one year. 


The saving in grain and manure alone will pay for the 
When you get the material for your concrete work ask for 


PORTLAND 


UNIVERSAL cement 


It is fine and uniform in quality and gives unvarying results, 
We will help you with plans and directions for doing any ied 


of concrete construction. 


for what information you need. It_will cost 


Just write our nearest 


ray Fs my 


Universal Portland Coment Co. 


CHICAGO 
72 West Adams St. 


Plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh. 


PITTSBURGH 
Frick Building 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Security Bank Building 


Annua! Output 12,000,000 Barrels 





mise 7 Paarl 451 Fourth Ave., Pitisberg, Pa 


Owl Brand Cottonseed Meal 


Getocted uality. Standard for 36 years. Stick to 

wa pee. itpays. If pr yvort dealer won’t supply you, 
webs 

Fr. W. BRODE "s co., MEMPHIS, TENN, 


For SEWING LEATHER 


eedy Stitcher is the latest 
yar te of anything ever ont 
offered __ : ae 


for $1.00. 


Agents ~— 

make oe, 200% profits 
nd at once for catalog and terms. 

ETE, wl Co., 13 Gardner 








Terrace, Worcester, Mass, 





tke orders Pecithy usinese—just drive 
take orders—best, prac of farmers and town 
ks. a —ev home needs our goods, Galesmen, 
“CH ANCE to py ‘n on that horse an 
a week and up. Find out—get our mAilicess 
bP eat Write today for complete ager oes 
2138 DeKalb St., 





profits. wel rite quick aon 
workers Thomas Awl 00,7648 Homs St., Dayton, O. 


SchoolAgriculture 


By Milo N. Wood 
Jost the thing for teachers and pupils of ont secondary 
schools. The author is one of our metine agriculture edu- 
cators and has been a foremost workers in introducing agri- 
culture in the common schools. This velame is indispen- 
sable to every teacher of yy and all others whc take 
an intevest Je illustrated. 


New P patented lock eet eo tag shoes, 
te aa hy fomend, W 
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UR LATEST 
Years’ Experience 
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ingbone—Thoropin—Spavin— 
and ALL Lameness, ion Mind penlon Trelis How 
to Test for Spavin—What to Do for a Lame 


Tse, 

Covers 58 Forms of Lope Ae meme a Freez. 

your and 

we will send ow bo nee ts contract, wt letters 

reeders and business men the world over, on 

every, — = of sa and ad free (te horse 
Owners an anagers). 

Write { AND STOP THE LOSS. 

TROY CHEMICAL CO. 42 Commerce Ave.; Binghamton, N.Y. 

Druggists every where sell Save-the-Rorse WITH 

CONTRACT or sent by us Express Prepaid 


Bere The Horse, BOOK oar. 








é Save Money on Harness 
Buy custom-made, oak-tanned harness 
direct from tactory - Khe mapnnee I Prices, 
We can save you mo; on any harness, 
All harness goarantoc money back if 
youare not 


'/ KING HARNESS 
Will Outlive Your Horse 


All leather tested. by experts. Over 31 years on 
market. Our big free catalogue illustrates over 

3 styles for all perpessh—a es—sure to show the harness 

ae uneed, Send for it today. We also sell Horse 
thing and Fur Coats, Ask for C Catalogue 


KING HARNESS CO., Desk D, Rome, H.Y. 


‘UMP JAWS 


positively cured in less than 











three weeks with one 
application of— 


ADAMS 








<4 secured 
P Largest Profits °,°ton P 
livestock which is healthy and vigorous R 
PRATTS ANIMAL REGULATOR 
A puts stock in profit-paying shape. “Your 
‘3 money back if it fails.” 25c, 50c, $1; 25-Ib Pail, 
$3.50. Pratts Profit-sharing Booklet and 1913 
Almanac FREE. .At all dealers, or 
PRATI poder c COMPANY 
s Phiiadelyiiia 38 Chicago Ss 








| China hogs every year. . 
| breed because they are 
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Pens Pigs After Weaning 


ANDREW J, SWANSON 


to 100 Poland- 
I prefer this 
strong and 
healthy. When I started in the hog 
business I put in Poland-China stock, 
and although I have not tried others 
I have not seen any breed that could 
produce better results, I have found 
it a good method to pen pigs up 
after weaning them for a couple of 
weeks, then turn out on pasture. 
The more varieties of grass there 
are, the better. While they are 
penned up IT feed them middlings or 
ground feed, slop and. milk, with a 
little corn, but not too much. 

In the summer [I let the sows run 
in the grove, but always feed them 
in the hoghouse. I believe a wallow 
is a good thing for them in warm 
weather, but they should always 
have a clean, dry feeding place. I 
feed grain morning, noon and night. 
little at a time, just 
all up 
This year on October 15 I 
shotes into 20 acres of 
which had some rape sown in 


I’ grow from 60 


lean, 


corn, 


it. This made excellent feed for them 
| for some 


time with of rock 


salt and fresh water. 


Hot Water All the Time 


~ 

When hot water is needed in con- 
siderable quantity, as at hog killing 
time, and when a big kettle is not 
available, the device illustrated here- 
with will be found very serviceable, 
A big barrel such as used for vine- 


plenty 
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~@me points, except that I like a little 
more shoulder and plenty of teats. 

I wean my young pigs when they 
are eight weeks old. I use a feed com- 
posed of % shorts, % ground oats 
and % ground barley, mixed with alt- 
the milk that I can spare. To keep 
them growing and healthy, I feed 
them well and keep them in a dry, 
warm place at night, giving them 
plenty of exercise during the day. I 
prefer to have the pig crop come 
along about April 1. I have had good 
success, however, in having pigs come 
in September. 


Using Feeds for Best Results 


Excerpt from new book, First Prin- 
ciples of Feeding Farm Animals, by 
Prof C. W. Burkett. Published by 
Orange Judd Company of New York. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. 

Plants are most liked when young 
and tender. They are then agreeabk 
to the taste and induce a maximum 
consumption. At this stage of growth 
little woody tissue has developed, the 
juices are abundant, the substances 
are freely acted upon by the ‘secre- 
tions, and the largest amount of nu- 
triment is absorbed into the system. 
Feeds that are unappetizing and dis- 
agreeable to smell or taste will be re- 
jected, or ‘if eaten at all will be only 
to satisfy the hunger. The good 
feeder endeavors to tempt the taste 
and increase the appetite of his ani- 
mals, that the largest possible con- 
sumption of food may be had to se- 
cure the quickest and largest returns. 

Many grain feeds increase their di- 
gestiBility if they are gfound. Corn, 
oats, wheat and other grains often 
are so hard that if passed into, the 
stomach without mastication the di- 
gestive juices fail to do their full 
duty. While this is a true and an 
unfortunate condition, it does not al- 
ways follow that it is good business 
management to grind these feeds, 





Parcel Post Rates by Zones in Force January 1 


Third 
zone 
rate 

$0.07 

0.12 


Second 
zone 
rate 


First zone 

Local Zone 

ight rate rate 
pound $0.05 
pounds 0.06 
pounds 0.07 
pounds 0.08 
5 pounds 0.09 
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The figures here printed are those just sent out by the postoffice de- 


relative to 
January 1. 


partment parcel 


Wednesday, 


continued at a rate of 1 cent per ounce 


weighing more than four ounces are 
in the accompanying table. 
pound; 
must pay the rate on six pounds. 
and. illustrated in these pages. 
ment, 
quickly to decay, may 
gar is mounted on a sled. On one 
side two holes are bored one above 
the other, and a U-shaped 2-inch pipe 
inserted. A brace is fastened to the 
upper leg of the pipe and also to the 








Portable Hog Scalder 

side of the barrel, the latter by means 
of a short, stout screw. The cracks 
around the pipes are calked with 
oakum, cotton, or other convenient 
material. When finished the barrel 
is filled with water and the. pipe 
placed over a fire. The water will 
soon be hot, and keep so. If the pipe 
is very short a metal sereen should 
be placed between the fire and the 
barrel. 


Berkshires Quick Growers 


AARON LEGG, VIRGINIA 





The Berkshire hog occupies a favo- 
rite position on my farm, I like this 
breed because they are quick grow- 
ers, have good dispositions and bring 
the highest market prices. In buying 
a boar I want good length, good 
hams, smooth shoulders, lots of 
depth, a good. head, and an animal 
that stands well up on its tip-toes. In 
selecting a sow I look for about the 


post regulations 
Parcels weighing 4 ounces or less are still to be 


for example, a package weighing. five 
The zones have been already 


According to 


perishable articles such as eggs, 
be sent for short distances when securely packed. 


“ volved 


.stock, 


becoming effective next 


regardless of distance. Parcels 
mailable at the pound rates shown 


A fraction of a pound is considered a full 


and six ounces 
described 
recent ruling of the depart- 
dressed fowls, etc, likely 


pounds 


butter, 


Experiments show that when corn, 
for instance, is ground the returns 
are increased from 8 to 15%; yet the 
labor of hauling to and from the 
mill or of grinding the grain at home 
may mean a loss in the end. This 
factor must be determined by each 
individual, for no cut-and-dried rule 
will apply. The custom of following 
cattle and horses with pigs to pick up 
the undigested grain or other food is 
both wise and profitable, and satisfac- 
torily meets this condition. 


What Most Influences Digestion 


Feeding farm stock is a gentle art.. 
The old adage, “the hand of the mas- 
ter fattens the fiock,’” is a clear ex- 
pression of the intimate relation that 
should: exist between the feeder and 
the animals in his charge. Two men 
may provide the same feed for two 
lots of live stock, similar in kind, and 
far different results will .be obtained 
at the end of a given neriod. The 
one studies his individual animals. 
knows-each as if by name, takes an 
interest in its progress, endeavors at 
all times to help incase of misha>, 
and actu&lly encourages, as if to ™m- 
duce greater endeavor. The other 
feeds the stock and lets it go at that. 
This personal touch is of great im- 
portance, and includes everything in- 
in the preparation of feeds 
that the highest digestibilty may be 
secured. = 

The good feeder is a good judge of 
He is careful, cautious, and 
habi‘ually regular; endowed with vir- 
tues of patience, perseverance, and 
good common sense, he treats his ani- 
mals as though they were children in 
a schoolroom. He watches every de- 
tail; if a slight change or modification 
of method is necessary, he sees that 
this is effected at once. He meets all 
contingencies as they arise, | ia aed 
and without excitement, oy 
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Eight Cows Beat Twenty-four 


O. L. Barber of northern New York 
has developed a herd of eight cows 
having an unusual capacity for milk 
production. The poorest in the herd 
gave 14,000 pounds of milk last year, 
and the best 17,000 pounds, making 
the average close to 15,000 pounds. 
Some investigations made by the 
State agricultural college proved the 
average cow in New York gives not 
over 4500 pounds annually. Hence one 
of Mr Barber’s cows produced more 
than three ordinary ones, and the 
herd of eight as much as: at least 
24 average cows in the state. This 
large milk production is the result of 
feeding and sanitary housing. The 
eows are pure-bred Holstein that 
have been bred from sires and dams 
with high records. Poor cows that 
did not come up to the standard re- 
quired were disposed of. The ration 
of these cows is silage, clover hay, 
and about eight pounds of grain the 
year round, besides the run of a 
small pasture in summer. Sometimes 
green soiling crops are substituted for 
silage. Every day in the year the 
cows are fully fed. They are -kept 
in a warm, light stable where there 
is always pure air. They have a 
chance to do their best. It is evident 
that it costs much less in feed, shel- 
ter and labor to keep eight cows than 
24, with consequent larger profit. 


Succeeds Dr Harvey W. Wiley. 


Dr Carl Lucas Alsberg, who has 
been appointed to succeed Dr Harvey 
W. Wiley as chief of the United States 
bureau of chemistry and administra- 
tor of the federal pure food law, has 
already an international reputation 
as an authority on biological chemis- 
try. He was born in New York city 
April 2, 1877. After spending eight 
years in study at Columbia university 
and four years in German universities, 
he was appointed assistant in physi- 














Dr Carl Lucas Alsberg 
ological chemistry at the Harvard 
médical school in 1902. When he re- 
signed in 1908, he was head of the 
department of -biological chemistry. 
Since that date he has been in the 
Bureau of plant industry in the United 
State department of agriculture. 

He is considered to be unusually 
well fitted for his new position. Be- 
cause of his biological work he has 
been accustomed to deal with living 
erganisms in their relation to health. 
Dr Alsbetg came into national prom- 
imence in connection with the 
bleached flour controversy. His opin- 
fon of tthe injurious effects of 
bleached flour differed from that of 
Dr Wiley, and it was his opinion that 
recetved the support of the depart- 
ment of agriculture. In general, 
however, he has been in complete ac- 
cord with the opinions of Dr Wiley. 
Dr Alsberg announces that he hopes 
te make the work of his department 
constructive and that he will do all 
in his power to carry out the work 
started by his predecessor, 


MAKING "AND MARKETING MILK 


Will There Be a Milk War ? 


PETERKIN WILEY, JR, CHEMUNG CO, N Y 


That there will be a milk war in 
New York city inside of one year is 
apparent. If this much discussed 
pure milk requirement must prevail, 
then the producers of milk must re- 
ceive a higher compensation, At the 
present time there are four mediums 
investigated—the milk producer, the 
milk hauler or railroad traffic, the 
distributor or middleman, and the 
consumer. The eontract between the 
four elements bearing upon the high 
rate are so great that a tide of indig- 
nation is forcivly placed upon the 
railroads carrying the milk, also the 
middleman. The future price of milk 
is certainly bound to be high. The 
boys and girls are leaving the farm 
to take up their residence in the 
city. There ig nothing about subur- 
ban life to give the youth content- 
ment of any kind. The wages of the 
farmer are limited, owing to low 
prices and the young people leave the 
farms. Hired help to harvest the 
crops on the farm is almost impossi- 
ble to get. The old folks are the only 
ones left and they who formerly 
milked from 15 to 20 cows every day, 
now are forced to milk eight to 10 
so there is and has been quite a fall- 
ing off in the milk supply. 

Last fall. L went through a neigh- 
boring county for the particular pur- 
pose of finding out whether the re- 
port of deserted farms was exagger- 
ated and I found, not to be extrava- 
gant, nearly one-fifth of the farm 
homes (original) were vacant, sub- 
stantial buildings going to rack and 
evidently good soil was giving up its 
virtue to the invasion of golden rod. 
These are facts actually seen by a 
dairyman’s own eyes and not de- 
scribed by the pen of a college pro- 
fessor; Good farmers are scarce, and 
ali because the revenue. from the 
farm is small. No young man with 
ambition is going to labor for his 
health; he must have compensation 
for his work or he will go tothe city. 
The milk industry is a marvel and at 
the present time is commanding the 
attention of hundreds of business 
men. In my opinion, a milk war is 
inevitable and justifiable in the re- 
gion supplying milk to New York 
city. The price to the producer 
should be raised. 


New York Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange rate 
remains at 4%c p qt for grade B, and 
4%c for grade C to the farmer in the 
26-c zone having no station charges, 
or $2.11 and 2.01 respectively p 40-qt 
can delivered in New York. A special 
meeting of the exchange was held the 
middle of last week to consider the 
condition of the market, which was 
oversuplied, Some dealers expected 
the price to break, but it did not, it 
being thought by the majority that a 
reduced rate was not yet warranted. 

The receipts of milk and cream ih 
40-qt cans for the week ending Dec 
21 were as follows: 





Milk Cream 
41,092 1,574 
Susquehana D5 
West Shore 
Lackawanna ‘ 
N Y C (long haul) .....69,778 
N YC lines (short haul) (7,475 
Ontario . ‘ 89,506 
Lehigh valley 
Homer Ramsdell line 
New Haven 
Other sources 


Changes in Delaware—The butter 
made on Delaware farms in 1909 was 
valued at $400,000, according to the 
census bureau. Poultry has shown 
a decided increase in the last 10 
years, the state producing in 1909 
nearly $1,000,000 worth of eggs, while 
in 1899 the value was less than half 
a million, Thé value of orchard 
fruits has decreased 65% in 10. years, 
although still worth some $200, an- 
nually. The value of vegetables pro- 
— a doubled in 2008 

é, e to ncreasing in If t 
$1,830,000. " ss 


RIGHT NOW! Today-is| 


the Time of Your Life to 


Make Big Dairy Profits 


While Feed Prices Are Low | 


Li 











- Go after them hard—do it now—the golden opportunity is here—today, Feed 
for bigger milk yield—crowd your dairy to its utmost limit—get more milk—get 


every 


ossible drop your cows can be made to produce while feed prices are so 
ever before, possibly never again, will conditions be so favorable. 


With the right feed combination and guick action you can fairly coin money. 


But you. must act quick—test out this plan—then go to it strong. 


ou will be sur- 


— how your profits will grow—how your cows will improve—how they will 


eep in ‘‘pink of condition’’. 


Here’s the plan: Mix three parts of 


Schumacher Feed 


with one part of any good high protein concentrate you are now feeding, such as Glut 
Cottonseed Meal, Distillers’ Grains, Oil Meal, Malt Sprouts, Blue Ribbon 
You'll wonder at the increased flow—at the improved condition of 


then note the results. 


Da.ry Feed—ani 


your cows—at the way they stand up—at the difference in your profits. Here is the proof: 


THE qraxme OATS COMP. 


ANY, 
tlemen:——I was feeding 1 bushel Gluten, 1 bushel Bean ond 1 bushel of Covemani, mixed 


bulk 


of Schumacher Stock 


‘eed. I was milking 18 cows; in 8 days my cows gained @&@ 
umac 


I used ly of 
and meal and went 1 
bought more Schumacher 


as soon asi 


her and went aft 


er more 


A Money-Maker for Dairymen 


No feed combination ever offered will pile up profits faster than the above. You'll quick 


he reasons why. 


Your cows will lick it up eager 


always be rea 


see t r 
it KEENLY and the results will show, first in the INCREASED flow, then in IMPROVED 


condition. 


It's appetizing—affords that much needed variety of grain products so essen 


in a dairy ration—cows won't tire of it and, with the addition of one part high protein con- 
centrate, it simply Aas no equal asa milk maker, A trial will soon convince you, Com 
of finely ground corn, oats, wheat and barley products, scientifically balanced and blended, 


kiln dried. 
while the sun shines’’— do it today. 


Ask your dealer about it; if he can't supply you write us at once—"make hay 


aD 


——____ 





THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 

















Cure That 


Is not 
a 
cure 
worth 
$100? 


GTERLINE 

is so concen- 

trated that one-third 

of a bottle has often 

cured either a Thoroughpin, Capped Hock, Bog 
Spavin, Big Knee, etc., and all bruises and ab- 
scesses. Steriine is the most powe' 
absorbent and germ-killer ever com- 
pounded. Often worth $100 in curing blem- 
ished horses for a.sale. Stops pain, reduces all 
swelling and fever, softens hard tissues. It has 
cured most stubborn cases. Even a five per 
cent solution makes a strong liniment. $2.00 a 
bottle prepaid. Guaranteed. 


CLEAR-EYE for Horses’ Eyes 


Best remedy ever discovered for Moonblindness, Pink- 
Eye, Cataracts and all ailments of eyes of animals. $2 
a bottle. Guaranteed. Write for our free horse book. 
“FORTY FACTS for HORSE OWNERS.” 
THE LAKESIDE REMEDY CoO., 
5411 Calumet Ave. Chi Illinois 








dare Lamp Jaw was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 
and romaine today the standard treat- 
and bs 3 years oF success back of it, 
kno to be a cure and guaranteed to 

't riment with substi 


ey 

Jaw ever fails. Our 

toge ith fall info: ion 
= its treatment, is given in 

ve 


Most complete veteri 
a tains 192 pages an: 
fo be given OWAr sto a us for a free copy. 























LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer, 
or any kind of skin with bair or fur on, 
We tan and finish them right; make 
them into coats (for men and women), 
robes, rugs or gloves when ordered, 

Your fur ¢ 8 will cost you less than 
to buy them, and be w more. Our 
Miustrated catalog gives a lot of in- 
formation which every stock raiser 
should have, but we never send out thig 
valuable book except upon request. 

It tells how to take off and care for 
hides; how and when we pay 

ways; about our safe dyeing pro- 

cess which is a tremendous advantage 
to the customer, especially on 
hides and calf skins; about the fur 

ods and game trophies we sell, taxi- 
ine. ete. If you want a copy send us 
your correct address. 

. Mt Frisian Fur Company, 

5 


Ave., Rochester, N. ¥. 
Raw Furs Wanted 
If you want ’ 
Highest Market Price 


Liberal Grading 


Prompt Returns 
Write for price-list and ship your furs to the 
fastest growing Raw Fur House in New ork 


DAVID BLUSTEIN & BRO. 
28 East 12th St. New York 


The largest dealers in Ginseng in the United States 


SKUNKS and ALL 
OTHER FURS 
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Supporting the Farm Proposition 


Here are the names, politics and 
uddresses of the members of the Unit- 
ed States senate from the middle 
states whose terms expire March 3 
next: 

Clarence W. Watson, D, Fairmont, 
V Va. 

Frank O. Briggs, R, Trenton, N J. 

Harry A. Richardson, R, Dever, Del. 

In the choice of their successors, 
how much have the farmers of your 
state to say about it? Should not 
the greatest of all our industries, ag- 
riculture, have a much more influen- 
tial voice? Other things being equal, 
a man with strong agricultural tend- 
encies should be preferred to a 


lawyer. 
Know Where You Stand 


This, the close of the year, is a good 
time for stock taking. Farmers who 
cannot sell goods to advantage as 
a rule cannot grow them to an ad- 
vantage. This is not philosophy, it 
is plain truth substantiated by facts. 
Now is the time to see whether you 
have marketed and grown crops to 
advantage during the past year; 
whether your balance is on the right 
or wrong side of the ledger. This 
gives one a clean siate, so that he 
ean start off the new year knowing 
just where he stands, 

Too many farmers do not know the 
cost of production of their crops. Too 
many farmers are still. feeding and 
milking cows, believing it pays them, 
yet not knowing whether they are 
keeping the animals at a loss or at a 
profit. Agronomists produce wheat, 
corn and oats almost regardless of 
the income. Others simply rotate 
their crops because they see their 
neighbors trying the various grains. 
“The time to call a halt in farm op- 
erations of a given kind is when they 
fail te make good, 

Start the new year by making a 
list of every single thing you possess. 
Put a fair price on each item or ar- 
ticle. Include everything that is 
owing to you. The total comprises 
your assets. Then make an itemized 
list of everything you owe. Deduct 
the total of these liabilities from your 
assets, and the. balance shows your 
net worth. Compare these figures 
with what you had a year ago, and 
you will see whether ydu are better 
off or worse off now than then, 

Preserve this record to compare 





‘know 


with your invoice at the close of 1913. 
Thus, without any bookkeeping at all, 
anyone can know at least once a year 
where they stand, 


Farm Revolt in Pennsylvania 





state college 
only finan- 


The Pennsylvania 
needs help. It needs not 
cial boosting, but the sympathy and 
friendly interest of every farmer and 
business man in the state, Some years 
back it@ot lost in the shuffle. Its 
board of managers and administrative 
officers lost step in educational! affairs, 
Penned up in the hills these men were 
unable- to beyond the trees of 
their narrow horizon. For one thing, 
no vision of an agricultural natur 
ever appeared in their dreams. The 
classics, engineering, and old line 
forms of education had them s0 
bound up that they were actually 
afraid to try to move. A new day, 
however, appeared. How the board 
of trustees happened to look in th 
direction of Director Hunt and Pres- 
ident Sparks no one can say. Very 
likely pressure from farmers becams 
so strong that in self-defense that 
old board of managers got these men 
to show Pennsylvania that there was 
no field for agricultural educa 
3ut when these men came, how 
things did change! That old moss- 
back board passed through an expe- 
rience that it will never forget. Hunt 
got under way and agricultural stu 
dents started for State College or 
every train, ° 

A year later President Sp 
rived. He began to stir 
also. Unfortunately, Sparks 
much of an agriculturist. He doesn't 
exactly know what an agricultural 
college looks like, but he is 
learning. The agricultural student 
had come in such numbers that th 
promised to overrun the college; the 
president got frightened, There wer 
so many of these boys that they fairly 
stepped on the toes of the classical 
end of the institution. There wer 
soon calls for more agricultural in- 
structors than students of the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans, and the 
president unjustly sought to maintain 
what he likes to call the parity of the 
institution. It actually pained him to 
see this revolution under way. He 
never could understand why an 
cultural teacher should demand a 
higher salary than a teacher of Latin, 
even though that agricultural teach- 
er might have an offer elsewhere at 
double or treble the salary that the 
great state of Pennsylvania had been 
paying him. 

These same teachers saw their stu- 
dents going out into practical work 
earning twice as much as they, the 
teachers, were being paid. Later on 
the cost of living advanced and these 
men, unwilling to devote all of their 
energies at a salary below even what 
the union wages of a carpenter or 
brick mason was obtaining, got dis- 
gusted. One by one they departed 
And still the president and the board 
measured the efficiency of the agricul- 
tural college and experiment station 
by the man teaching Latin and his- 
tory. 

Still more is back of this: The 
managers of the institution did not 
much about an agricultural col- 
lege; they could not get the spirit of 
the thing. They did not understand 
that to operate an agricultural col- 
lege required funds; and that these 
funds must be measured in the terms 
that are called for to operate up-to- 
date agricultural enterprises. A man 
can teach Latin in a classroom with 
a few chairs and books for equip- 
ment. To teach any branch of agri- 
culture requires costly farm animals, 
land, machinery, tools, etc. There is 
no parity between Latin and dairy- 
ing; or between history and market 
gardening; or between arithmetic 
and fruit growing. 

Dean Hunt and his able corps of 
instructors had barely got their 
work started when behold—1000 ag- 
ricultural students were on hand for 
training and instruction! That big 
body of ambitious young men intro- 
duced a feeling of horror all over the 
institution; and, shrouded as it was 
with ideals of ancient and bygone 
things, the agricultural faculty: got 
disgusted and left. And today the 
institution is suffering. Fortunately, 
President Sparks is able to recognize 


see 


tion, 


tast 


agr 





the error of his ways, and oe he 
counsels attention to the demands of 
the new education. He and the board 
of managers are now willing, since 
the horse has been stolen, to lock 
the stable door. This may prevent 
future losses, but it does not repair 
the damage that has been done. But 
Pennsyivania people are used to be- 
ing imposed upon. Farmers are ac- 
customed to injustice in taxation, to 
discrimination in education, to knav- 
ery in politics and to thievery in pub- 
lic affairs. Consequently, they are 
patient and long-suffering. 

Pennsylvania farmers acquiesced in 
the departure of Hunt, gee and a 
dozen or more other agricultural in- 
Sstructors. But the farmers say with 
firmness, and in words unmistakable 
in their meaning, that such shall not 
be repeated, and if it be repeated the 
consequences are to fall on those in- 
dividuals. who are responsible. Un- 
der the circumstances, the thing to 
do is to forget bygones, to look 
straight to the front, to strike boldly 
forward and make the best of the 
misfortune. The ranks already are 
being filled again. Public opinion 
must get back of these new folks and 
give them ee enthusiastic support 
their predecessors enjoyed. 

American Agriculturist is frank to 
say that what has happened at State 
College is not pleasing to its family 
of readers, and it speaks for the large 
majority of progr substantial 
farm citizens of th state. 
The protests that have come to this 
journal have been many and they 
have been severe. But we feel con- 
fident that every country man and 
woman of Pennsylvania will lend a 
hand in correcting these wrongs, and 
in financing the school of agriculture 
and experiment station, so that it can 
be sent forward to perform a work 
that perhaps would not have been 
possible had this storm of protest not 
occurred. We feel confident that from 
now on, not only the president of the 
institution, but the board of trustees, 
will take more sympathetic interest 
in the agricultural side of the insti- 
tution; that these men will not ride 
rough shod any longer over the 
wishes and pleas of the agricultural 
faculty when they have big plans to 
develop the agricultural interests of 
the college and the state. From now 
forward let a united front of all agri- 
cultural interests be presented in be- 
seeching the legislature and the gov- 
ernor to provide necessary funds and 
equipment to place the school of agri- 
culture and experiment station on a 
high plane and to provide all that is 
necessary to get good men and to hold 
them. So treated, such teachers will 
be glad to give their service and their 
lives to the cause of Pensylvania and 
to Pennsylvania agriculture. 


Another bunch of _ stockbrokers 
has been haled into court by the fed- 
eral department. of 
justice, upon com- 
plaint of the post- 
office authorities, This 
time it is the Sterling debenture cor- 
poration. It is charged with obtain- 
ing money under false pretenses for 
shares in a new process of utilizing 
flax fiber. The courts will now have 
an opportunity to say whether the ac- 
cused parties are or are not guilty as 
charged. We have repeatedly warned 
our readers against that particular 
“investment” and many other “blue 
sky” securities, whether offered by 
mail or on the curb or listed by the 
stock exchange. 


ressive, 


Keystone 





Selling Wind 
to the Public 


Protect the Milk—Milk may be- 
come tainted from absorbing ‘bad 
odors, from being -kept in rusty and 
unclean utensils, from the cows eat- 
ing unsuitable feed or drinking im- 
pure water, or from the dust and 
dirt that may get into the milk dur- 
ing and after milking. 

What a Close Partnership a man 
and his farm make. Not quite so 
close as a man and his wife but next 
to that. For better or for worse they 
are linked together. We cannot al- 
ways judge a man by his clothes 
nor a farm by its appearance, but 
both are helps in forming judgment, 
and the general appearance of a 
farm is a pretty fair criterion as to 
the prosperity of the owner.—[Hor- 
ace Roberts, New Jersey. 








Friction in Milk Inspection 


The protest against the way milk 
is inspected in both country and city 
may lead to state legislation being 
necessary to get the milk traffic out 
of the mire. There are both incom- 
petency and politics in the present 
methods.of inspection. The work of 
inspection at the farm should be 
under the supervision of the state de- 
partment of agriculture and not of the 
city departments of health: Let the 
latter see that when the milk reaches 
the city it is properly cared for and 
distributed under sanitary conditions 
and the form«r to milk production on 
the farm. Friction will then be re- 
moved, 

The present method whereby un- 
trained city inspectors visit farms re- 
minds me of the case of the doctor 
who, driving into a village, saw a 
crowd being amused by a chap a lit- 
tle the worse for liquor and his trick 
dog, which was performing various 
antics. The doctor watched him 
a while and said: “Sandy, how do you 
manage to train your dog. I can't 
teach mine anything.” Sandy, with 
that simple look in his eyes, said: 
“Well, you see, Doc, you have to know 
more’n the dog or you .can’t learn 
him nothin’.” 

What progress can be expected from 
milk inspection when the inspectors 
know nothing about the problems of 
the farm end? Can you believe that 
these city youths stimulate desire for 
improvement on the part of the old- 
time dairymen when every word they 
utter shows ignorance and lack of 
sympathy? I believe that we are on 
the wrong track the way we are go- 
ing now. 

Making a Lawn 

Another Pennsylvania reader writes 
as follows: “I have been much inter- 
ested in the yearly home betterment 
number of American Agriculturist, 
and have already used some of the 
ideas you are promoting. Lam espe- 
cially pleased with the septic tank 
that my husband installed last year. 
I wish every farm home had one 
of these. The cost is little and the 
convenience is beyond estimation. We 
have a water system, and soon hope 
to put in a heating plant. What I 
want to ask about now is the best 
way of making a lawn. Our present 
lawn is rough and uneven, although 
the blue grass sod is rather vigorous.” 

I have exactly the same problem, 
and briefly I am going to proceed as 
follows: Late in the fall the old blue 
grass sod will be plowed. The fol- 
lowing spring and summer, after this 
sod has started to decompose and 
rot, the harrow will be used fre- 
quently, so as to keep down the weeds 
and to get the soil fine, mellow and 
compact. Along in August the lawn 
will be raked all over, the stones and 
roots or other debris removed, and 
the earth left in as even, level con- 
dition as possible. Blue grass and 
white clover will be seeded, or any 
grass mixture that you want to use. 

My experience has been that this is 
the surest way to get a good sod. I 
have tried different methods, but no 
plan is quite as satisfactory as the 
one taking a year or two in getting 
the seed bed in good condition and 
the weeds killed out before you at- 
tempt to grow another crop. If be- 
cause of trees, shrubs and size it is 
inconvenient to harrow frequently 
during the summer, then-a crop like 
oats and peas or buckwheat or cow- 
peas thickly seeded may be used not 
only for the improvement of the 
earth, but for subsoiling and for 
choking out the weeds. This crop 
can be harvested, the soil then disked 
up or otherwise put in shape for the 
fall seeding.—[C. W. B. 


Alfalfa in Orchards—tI have raised 
alfalfa for several years in my or- 
chard between the rows, and wher 
cut, put in under the trees with side 
delivery rake. It works well, but I 
would not like to leave it under the 
trees. Trees in this orchard, with al- 
falfa, are 60 feet one way and 30 feet 
the other.—[Clark Allis, Orleans 
County, N Y. 
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Land cost him $600 
$6000 profit now! 


Mr. Hall, a former Michigan man, 
bought 100 acres of land in East 
Texas, at $10 peracre, a few yeare 
ago; planted 60 acres to peach trees; 
made a good living from melons 
and berries until trees came 
to bear—and mow he is 
getting $6900 xet from his 

sixty-acre orchard alone, 

[Monkress Farm 


You can not only 
buy lands at far 
less than yours 
would sell for; but 
you can raise more 
crops with the 
same effort and at 
less expense; be- 
cause of the rich fertility of these lands 
and the milder climate, which cuts winter 
expenses ’way down, along the 


Cotton -Belt Route 
in Arkansas and Texas 


As Frank Federer says, who came here from 
Rhineland, Wis.: ‘I can raise here on $15 
i as much as I could in Wisconsin on $200 
fand.” 8. N. Jackson of Piggott, Afk., de- 
clared that ‘This is better fruit country than 
in Tennessee; our orchard crops bring more 
money here, and there ie a better market for 
what we raise.” Jackson only paid $700 for 
his place. These lands won'tstay cheap. They 
bave already d ubled in value since 1905; bus 
even thie year you can buy at $12 to $25 per 
acre, as good land there as you are farmin 
mow. And you'd have every advantage o 
echools, churches,.close neighbors,good ocal 
markets, phones, rural free delivery, etc. 
his proposition deserves serious thought. 


On the Ist and 8rd Tuesdays of eachmonth 
there are low round trip excursions te 
Arkansas and Texas via Cotton Belt 
Route, allowing 25 days’ time and free 
stopovers. Go on the sext one. 


Get our free books! 


Written by a farm man who knows farmin 
from A to He traveled over thousands o 
miles in these sections to learn where the reaf 
farm opportunities were—the kind he knew 
gou would grasp if you saw them. He tells 
you, in plain words, all about them. 100 pages 
end farm pictures. Send a pos 

tal today for your free copies. 


As ed Peete 9 
1459 Pierce Bldg. St. Denis 





Johnson wants your mame and 
address if you are interested in 
chicken 
ou the famous Old Trusty Book, 
free—finest published, worth $1.00. 
A Postal Brings Johnson’s 
1913 Old Trusty Book, Free 
Tells about the incubator Goumation < < 
the world. 400,000 sold—ali makin 
money for owners. Telisabout 30 tovbaay 
- free triai ener, y= 
- ‘ rico 


yond. 
at oR the Johnson’ s 





You Can Earn a Good Living 
Raising Poultry 





POULTRY 








Winter Care of Poultry 
DAVID TOWNSEND 

The main flocks of chickens, one 
each of White Plymouth Rock and 
White Leghorn, get the surplus milk, 
which’'is nearly all that the cows pro- 
duce. I seil butter mainly; sell some 
milk, but this is a small considera- 
tion, and I do not push it atall. It 
is fed to the poultry with good re- 
sults, taking the place entirely of 
meat. 

My aim in keeping chickens in 
proper condition, growing or laying, 
is to provide them something green 
to eat all the year around. I am not 
always successful at this, but I 
just do the best I can to have plenty 
of green pasture and-try to give ex- 
tra fodd when this is short. Bermuda 
grass in spring and summer and oats 
or rye in the winter are my stand- 
bys. I prefer turf oats, because I 
believe they will furnish most green 
feed through the winter and will head 
out and make a good crop of grain 
the next spring. But unless I can get 
the oats in early, rye is probably the 
better. I sowed rye this fall and 
will sow oats in the spring. Then as 
the sun warms up the soil in the 
spring the Bermuda grass will begin 
to grow and will furnish both em- 
ployment and food till late in the au- 
tumn. I.try to have just enough 
fowls on this sod to keep the grass 
nipped off so it will always be tender. 

My principal grain feed is corn. I 
know many people are afraid to feed 
cern because it is said to be too fat- 
tening, but I have never had a hen 
that was poor in flesh lay an egg for 
me yet. Hens that are just bent on 
eating corn and getting fat rather 
than laying eggs soon get in good 
shape for the market. 

Milk, supplemented with a bran or 
shorts mash, is fed in the morning. 
Not enough mash is given to 
make a. good feed, but what 
the fowls ‘will eat readily and 
even greedily. After that the 
grass patch must supply what the 
jae want before supper time, un- 
less, indeed, there is grain still left 
in the litter. 


Prevent Lesens in Bad Eggs 


The loss to the. farmers of the 
United States from bad methods of 
producing and handling eggs runs in- 
to many millions annually; much of 
this loss is due to what are known 
as blood rings. Every dollar of this 
loss is directly preventable on the 
farm. The national department of 
agriculture has issued a placard 
which every farmer should have. The 
placard has 11 illustrations which 
show differences between fertile and 
infertile eggs which have been in- 
cubated for various lengths of time. 
The following comments are con- 
densed from the placard: 

Blood rings are due to a certain 
stage .of chick development in the 
egg. Heat develops the germ until 
it becomes a blood ring. Blood rings 
often develop in the nest and in an 
unheated room in the house during 
hot summer weather, and are trou- 
blesome only in hot weather. They 
cannot be produced in the infertile 
egg. 

An infertile egg is an egg laid by 
a hen not allowed to run with a male 
bird. It is the quality egg; there- 
fore, produce it by removing the male 
birds from the flock, and realize more 
money for better eggs. The removal 
of the male bird has absolutely no 
influence on the egg production. 

Farmers are urged to adhere strict- 
ly to the following rules in handling 
their poultry ond eggs: 1. Keep the 
nests clean, provide one nest for 
every four hens. 2. Gather the eggs 
twice daily. 3. Keep the eggs in a 
cool, Gry room or cellar. 4 Market 
the eggs at least twice a week. 
5. Sell, kill, or confine all male birds 
as soon as the hatching season is over. 


A Patch is not disgraceful on the 
knee of a farmer’s pants. 


Last year my 10-acre orchard 
yielded 2250 barrels of apples, which 
sold for $4500 net, the aueer pecking 
and furnishing barrels. The land is a 
thin, gravelly soil not worth eon. | fe 
acre for farming crops.—[W. F. 
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Model 42—-$1600 
11<-inch 


4- petinch weet 4 4 BS ek motor, motor, tad is 
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Greyhound 6-60, five or seven passenger Touring Car, $2400 


Light Footed Car 


HE Oakland is “‘light-footed,’’ but not too 
light. A motor car should not be too heavy 


nor too light. 


If it is too heavy, its weight 


is liable to affect its efficiency and upkeep expense. 
If it is too light, it is likely to be dangerous. 


Oaklands are medium in weight but heavy 


enough so that the 


car will remain on the road 


at all times and light enough so that the machime 
will not be hard on tires and will be economical 
in the matter of gasoline consumption. 


These important things depend on the weight 


of the car. 


The car that is too heavy is not only 


a burden on the road, but its own weight affects 
the mechanical efficiency, for the heavy car is 
likely to rattle itself into the scrap heap. 


Send for catalog and name of nearest dealer, 
Oakland Motor Car Co. 104 Oakiasd Bivd. Pontiac, Mich, 
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Farm Sewage 


By Dr. E. M. SANTEE 


In this volume on Farm Sewage thé 
entire subject of the ‘disposal of the 
sewage is presented in a most 
manner with sketches and drawings for. 
the complete installation of such plants. 
The text matter is so clear, concise and 
complete that any man who has had any 
experience in doing the crudest kind of 
concrete work or the most elementary 
kind of carpenter work can install his 
own plant. The ordinary problems con- 
nected with sewage disposal have been 
discussed, the commonest sort of ques- 
tions usually arising have been ty 
and the entire subject so clearly and 
simply written that any one who is in- 
terested in such a plant can follow this 
text and be certain that after he has in- 





stalled it it will do the work. The sew= 


age disposal plant should be on every 

farm and the most scientific, s 

and inexpensive system is the kind ~ + 

vocated by Dr. Santee. 

Dustrated, 50 pages, 5x7 inches. Cloth, net, 50 conte 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 

315 Fourth Avenue New York 
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NEW YORK EDITION 


In this our Home Edition of American 
Agriculturist particular attention is 
given to New York agriculture. In fact, 
the edition is planned, edited and printed 
exclusively for the Empire state. Part 
of it is reserved for the reportorial use 
ef our readers and subscribers. It is 
for you, friends, to tell about what is 
happening in your own locality. By 
so doing progress of your community 
will be placed on record and your farm- 
ing activities are certain to  beneilt. 
Your co-operation is respectfully so- 
licited. I invite brief reports about 
local granges, institutes, sales, schools. 
What is the range in prices for horses, 
dairy cows, eggs, butter, milk, etc? What 
changes in methods and ways are under 
way? Are farmers adding the ordinary 
conveniences to their homes? What are 
farmers doing, talking about—what re- 
forms or improvements are they most 
actively working to secure? These are 
but a few of the items about which I 
would be pleased to have you write me. 
Honestly now, this is to be a standing 
invitation affd won’t you be good enough 
to write me at least once within the 
next few weeks—a postal or letter, long 
or short, and from some member of the 
family? Please do it. 


Chartetihurkot— 
Editor American Agriculturist 


NEW YORK 


Livingston Co—Bean threshing 
about completed. Average yield about 
14 bus to the acre; 20% of the crop 
still in the hands of the producers, 
Price of pea beans is $2 p 62 Ibs, 
Several farms in the town of Cale- 
donia have been sold in past two 
months, namely, the William Brad- 
bury and Charles Simpson farms at 
from $75 ta $90 p acre. Not much 
stock being fattened this winter. 
Farmers’ institute will be held in Red 
Men’s hall, Caledonia, on the first 
Saturday in Feb. Farmers are hop- 
ing that some legislation this winter 
may bring about a loan system where- 
by the farmer may be able to procure 
money on his farm at a lower rate 
ef interest than now prevails. In 
other words, the farmer that is now 
in debt on his farm be able to take 
up the present mortgage and procure 
a loan at a lower rate of interest 
than he now has to pay. 

Piowing Done—Having fine weather 
in Broome Co. Most farmers have 
their spring plowing done. Stock of 





all kinds has come into winter quar- 
ters ‘in good flesh. 


Feed is very 
cheap. Potatoes in this section are 
in good condition in the cellars, But- 
ter keeps about the same 30 to 35c 
p lb. Eggs are on the fall 30c p 
oz. 

Good Cheese Year—Potatoes con- 
tinue to rot in Steuben Co, apples also 
that are being held for a later mar- 
ket, are rotting badly. Prices are a 
little dull at present. Potatoes are 
slow at 50c p bu. The ground is 
frozen hard and roads are wearing 
down smooth, Stock is wintering 
well except there is much complaint 
ef sickness among horses due to feed- 
ing musty grain. The cheese factory 
at Avoca which has been idle the past 
year hag been purchased by a prac- 
tical cheese maker and _ will be in 
operation next season. Cheese is now 
worth 18c p Ib, wholesale, butter 32c 
Pp lb. The Tolesvill factory received 
the past season ‘161,896 pounds of 
milk from which were manufactured 
77,773 pounds of cheese, an average 
of 9.79 pounds of milk for each pound 
ef cheese. The amount of money re- 
ceived was nearly $12,000. The av- 
erage net price paid the farmer was 
$138 p 100 Ibs of milk. Some sheep 
are being fed for later market. Many 
farms are being sold to parties from 
the extreme west and one to a party 
from Canada. 

Geneva Poultry Show—Farmers 
have finished corn in Ontario Co. Hay 
is bringing $16 to $18 p ton, Geneva’s 
poultry show was a good one, with all 
¢elasses well filled. 

Grange Ulections—Otsego pomona 
grange met for the Dec meeting with 
Schenevus grange, The welcome: was 
ably given by S. C. Swackhammer and 
response in a pleasing manner by 
Brother Duro of New Lisbon grange. 
Encouraging reports were read from 
the granges. County Deputy G. H. 
Ritter gave a good report of the work 
in the county. Last year there were 
tess than 1000 members, now there 
are nearly 1200. Some granges have 
nearly doubled their number during 
the past year. The public meeting in 
the evening was well attended. Coun- 
ty Deputy Barnes of Ulster gave the 
principal address. In the _ prize 
speaking contest first prize of $5 wes 
awarded Miss Alice Swackhammer of 
Schenevus grange, 2a of $3 to Miss 
Hilda Hubbard of New Lisbon 
Helena Swackhammer, Miss Brady 
grange. Music was furnished by Miss 
and the Schenevus high school or- 
chestra, At the banquet 110 visitors 
sat down to good things furnished by 
the ladies of the Schenevus grange. 
The following toasts were responded 
to: Dividing chestnuts by Mrs Edwin 
Chase, pomona grange T. O. Duro, 
(Progressive patrons Ira S, Jarvis, How 
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the grange can benefit the schools 
Mrs Guy Chamberlain, Humorous rec- 
oliections G. H. Ritter, Our young 
people Mrs S. L, Halbert, Breeches 
and brains Miss Alice Swackhammer, 
Welcome M. E. Baldwin, The new of- 
ficers are as follows: Master, S. L. 
Halbert; overseer, Claude Bulson; lec- 
turer, John Chase; secretary, Mrs Guy 
Chamberlain; delegates to the state 
grange, John Chase, S. H, Elderkin, 
Mrs Web Chamberlain and Mrs 
Charles Naylor. G, H. Ritter was rec- 
ommended for county deputy again. 
Several resolutions of importance 
were accepted, All granges are re- 
quested to have a press correspond- 
ent, At the regular meeting Dec 14 
of Elk Creek grange the following of- 
ficers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Master, M, H. Best; overseer, 
Earl Willsey; lecturer, Bessie Perry; 
steward, Charles Clark; assistant stew- 
ard, Charles Bevans; chaplain, W. H. 
Chamberlain; treasurer, Ira D, Tip- 
ple; secretary, Mary Knapp; gate- 
keeper, Victor S, Cole; Ceres, Jenela 
Cole; pomona, Eva Hughes; flora, 
Alice Bevans; lady assistant steward, 
Mary Hughes; chorister, Flora Chase; 
organist, Lela Patrick. 

Orleans Society Election—The an- 
nual meeting of the Orleans agri soc 
was held at the court house recently. 
Sec Frank reported the payment of 
premiums amounting to $2865.40, 
about $2600 of which will be defrayed 
by the state. Treas Danolds reported 
that the receipts for the past year 
totaled $10,636.99, with a balance of 
$83.54 on hand, An amendment to 
the constitution was ratified, doing 
away with offices of town vice-presi- 
dents and electing in their stead a 
board of directors, one member from 
each town. The following officers 
were elected: Fred Tanner, pres; 
John Bidelman, vice-pres; William E, 
Frank, sec; Warren Danolds, treas. 
There was a contest over the last 
oftce, the other candidate, Guy L. 
Merrill, receiving 26 votes to Mr 
Danolds 44, The town officers elected 
are, for two years: George Simpson 
of Carlton, Nahum Lattin of Gaines, 
Henry Smith of Kendall, S. M. Hood 
of Ridgeway, David Ryan of Shelby. 
Mr Ryan was opposed by Ziba Rob- 
erts, who received 10 votes to 11 for 
Mr Ryan. Directors for one year: 
Daniel .F. Garrett of Albion, Daniel 
Culver of Parre, Frank Boots of Clar- 
endon, Cole Howard of Murray, and 
William Mallett of Yates, 

Road Improvements Planned—Fall 
work well cleaned up in Cayuga Co, 
Corn is nearly,all husked, About one- 
third of evaporator-and canneries 
closed, Winter apples kept fairly well, 
yet most mixed varieties have rotted 
badly, No 1 apples are bringing $1.75 
p bbl, potatoes at car 50c, milk $2 p 
100 lbs, butter 35 to 40c p lb, eggs 35 
to 40c p doz, wheat about $1.10 p bu, 
timothy hay $12 to $13.50 p ton at car, 
State surveyors are busy on the roads 
in line for improvement under the 
$500,000,000 bond issue. Sterling town- 
ship is still far in the lead of any 
town in the county for improved 
roads, and expects to add about 4 
miles the coming season through the 
village from Oswego to Auburn, 

Lots of Plowing Done—Have had 
a fine open fall in Onondaga Co, and 
farmers have fall plowing nearly done, 
Grain was a rather light crop and 
badly stained at that. The open 
freezing weather is hard on wheat 
and new seeding. Milk is bringing 
$1.88 p can and eggs 45c p doz, hay 
from $13 to $16 p ton. 

Eggs Plentiful Here—Granges are 
active in Orange Co. Albert Manning 
has been re-elected master of pomona. 
The season has been unusually pleas- 
ant. Mr Andrews of Montgomery 
received first prizes on apples at 
Ithaca. Apples are bringing $3 p 
bbl at Newburgh. Roads were never 
better. Eggs reached the highest 
price in years, the first week of Dec 
they were selling for 50c p doz in the 
local stores. At present from 40c to 
45c p doz. The pleasant weather has 
made the supply of eggs unusually 
plentiful for this time of year, 

Growers Exchange-—The first work 
of the growers and shippers exchange 
near Hornell was among the Ark- 
port celery growers who organized a 
year ago. The thought came to the 
potato growers, this being principally 
a potato growing section that they 
too ought to get together, feeling that 
they were not getting their share of 
the consumers’ dollar. A meeting 
was called last winter to get the sen- 
timent on the subject of.organizing a 
branch of the growers and shippers 
exchange in Hornell. The exchange 
hire men who go round signing up 
or gettin members, The cost of 
joining is $10 which entitles each one 
to own one share of stock in the ex- 
change. There was so much orga- 
nizing work ahead that when the or- 
ganizer got to Hornell it was too late 
to start business, There are now 50 
members belonging to the Rogersville 
branch or loading station controlling 
about 90% of the “potatoes, Each 
branch has its own. executive com- 
mittee consisting of three whose duty 
it is to hire the loader, see to secur- 
ing scales and storage rpom and have 
general supervision of the branch. In 
the first four weeks that the branch 








was doing business it loaded six cars. 
Naturally it is meeting with much op- 
position from the dealers but that 
will only serve. to strengthen. it. for 
in that very opposition they give evi- 
dence that even they think it is a 
good thing for the grower. Dealers 
have been paying good big prices. On 
the day the branch was organized the 
price at the station was 35c p bu, the 
next day the price was 40c and before 
the second car was loaded the price 
was 50c. The first two cars netted 
the grower through the exchange 
48.4c p bu. An estimate of the sala- 
ble potatoes in our town would be 
very inaccurate to say the least for 
the crop is rotting badly in cellars and 
in consequence must be much lighter 
than common. The members of the 
exchange are preparing to build a 
warehouse and ‘scale house. The 
building will hold about seven Cars, 
the cost to be provided for by the 
holding of shares among the mem- 
bers at $5 p share. 

Farmers’ Club Election—Farmers 
had fine weather to prepare for win- 
ter in Chatauqua Co, and all crops 
are secured. Potatoes are bringing 
60c p bu, butter 34c p Ib, eggs 40c p 
doz. The apple crop is very large, 
but on account of the low price many 
bus are left on the ground. The 
Hanover farmers’ club met at H. B. 
Clothier’s Dec 14 and elected these 
officers: President, W. N. Slawson; 
vice-president, E. W. Strickland; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Mrs A. M. 
Keach, oe. 

Promised "Milk Raise—Weather fine 
and mild in Erie Co. Wheat and 
meadows look good. Not much rain 
since Oct. Potatoes are keeping well 
and selling at 65c p bu. Egg supply 
is light, selling at 45c p doz, butter 
40c p lb. Farmers are promised a 
py of ic p gal for their milk after 

an 

New Stock Certificates have been 
issued to individual shareholders in 
the Otego independent telephone com- 
pany which was formed by the con- 
solidation of the several separate in- 
dependent companies in the town, 
The original shares were $10 each. 
The. present value of the _ stock is 
rated at $25 a share and the new 
certificates designate that value.—~ 
{C. F. Myer, Otsego County, N Y. 

Consumers’ Market Planned—A 
new schoolhouse is to be erected at 
Graniteville, Richmond Co, to cost 
about $75,000. It will contain 12 class 
rooms, ‘including a workshop and 
kitchen. The engine company lo- 
cated at Clove and Danube avenues, 
Concord, will be equipped with an 
open air garden on the roof of its 
new house. Should this prove satis- 
factory others will be installed. The 
inmates of the city farm colony were 
recently entertained by a first-class 
musical and literary production by 
young ladies and gentlemen who 
volunteered their services. Another 
strong appeal is made for subscrip- 
tions to a league planning for a Co- 
operative consumers’ market to ena- 
ble the consumer to own his food- 
stuffs from farm to his own kitchen 
door, State Food Commissioner Os- 
borne in a recent speech estimated a 
margin of 45% between original 
wholesale and fitial retail prices. To 
a casual observer it has always seemed 
absurd for farmers to cross the ferry 
to deliver goods which are returned 
by grocers almost the same morning. 
These repeated crossings and trans- 
fers must add materially to cost of 
articles, Salt hay delivered directly 
to buyers in the county at a cost of 
$10 p ton is a single instance of what 
might be done with other commodi- 
ties, 

Cutting Wood—Farmers are busy 
cutting wood in Erie Co. Drilling for 
gas near Holland village. Not many 
potatoes sold yet. <A great deal of 
fall plowing has been done, 


Much Fall Plowing—The weather 
conditions were very favorable this 
fall in Morgan Co. A great deal of 
fall plowing was done this year. Most 
all the dry corn stuffs have been fed 
up and most all the dairyman have 
opened their Silos. Milk is bringing 
a good price. Some farmers are 
wholesaling it at 18c p gal. Good 
cows are very scarce. Farmers are 
paying as high as $80 for common 
grades. 

Damage by Storm—Have had some 
of the worst thunder showers of the 
year this fall, with heavy rain and 
in some parts of Ulster Co, a large 
amount of snow fell during the hight 
of the showers. The barn of Mr 
Bartlett at New Hurley was struck 
and destroyed with its contents of 
hay and stock. The large barn of 
Thomas Sears, Sr, about half way be- 
tween Marlborough and Milton was 
struck and burned to the ground. 
Neighbors succeeded in rescuing all 
the horses and cows and a few of the 
farm implements. The barns on the 
Mrs Elsie Hasbrouck farm, occupied 
by Jacob LeFever, about one “mile 
north of Ohieville, were struck and 
totally destroyed, together with the 
adjoining buildings, all crops and 
farm machinery. 
tle were saved except one cow and 
calf. At the same time a blizzard 
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was raging in the Catskill mountaia 
district, a foot of snow falling at Pine 
Hill, Westkill and other points in the 
mountains. A severe electric storm 
accompanied the snow. Much new 
state road work is planned for 1913 
through the county, including a large 
bridge over the Roundout creek, con- 
necting Kingston and Port Hwen. 
Farmers’ institutes will be held in our 
county this winter as follows: Uister 
Park, Jan 2; Plattekill, Feb 26; Wall- 
kill, Feb 27; Stone Ridge, Feb oe: 
Lake Katrine, Feb 28 and March Uf. 
Fine weather here yet, many farm- 
ers have stole a march on spring 
work by doing a iot of extra work 
this fall. There is not enough frost 
in the ground to hinder plowing or 
fence building, etc. ! 


ONTARIO 


ady for Winter—Outdoor work 
has come to a standstill in Bryce Co. 
The weather has been very wet and 
disagreeable lately, although the lit- 
tle snow we have had has all dis- 
appeared. Sleighs have hardly been 
in use yet.“ Plowing is pretty well 
finished and farmers have all their 
crops housed. Threshing is all over 
and grain has turned out well. Po- 
tatoes are rotting very badly, but 
the price is low, as people are afraid 
to buy on account of rot. The de- 
partment of agriculture has arrang 
a free course in live stock and see 
judging to be given in Walkerton in 
the near future, and many farmers 
are preparing to take advantage of it. 
Three speakers will be present te 
direct the work. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, Dec 23— 
Last week after Monday steers con- 
tinued very dull and prices further 
declined 15@25c; good and fat cows 
also fell off 10@15cy medium cows 
held up fairly well, closing easier; 
thin cows ruled about steady to the 
finish. Calves fell off 25@50c Wed- 
nesday; prime and choice, veals re- 
covered a part of the decline later. 
Several (cars of western calves in 
market since last Monday; prices 
close much lower. The selling range 
for the week was: Steers $6.50@ 
8.65, oxen 4@7, bulls 4@6.30, cows 
2.75@6.10, veals 7.50@12.50, culls 5 
@8, barnyard calves 4@5.50, year- 
lings 3@4.75, westerns 650@7.00. 
Fresh cows have ruled steady at 
35 @ 75. 

Today there were 62 cars of cat- 
tle and 1448 calves on sale. Steers 
were more active and firm to 1ti5c 
higher; bulls easier and generally 
rated 10@15c lower; cows steady, 
and the yards were well cleared. 
Veals were rather slow, but about 
steady; barnyard calves dull te eas- 
ier; westerns nominal. Steers aver- 
aging 884 to 1361 Ibs sold at $3.00@ 
8.50 p 100 lbs, including 5 cars Va, 
1153 to 1311 lbs &8@8.50, 2 cars Ohio, 
1070 to 1361 lbs, 7.50@8.25, 1% cars 

844 to 1147 Ibs, 5.50@7.50. 
and stags sold at 4. “ 
bulls 4@5.50, tail ends 
2.75@ 5.25, veals 7.50@12, 
7, barnyard calves 4@5.25, yearlings 
3 @ 4.75. 

Sheep fell off 25% after Monday of 
last week; coarse, heavy sheep were 
in poor demand; lambs dropped 25@ 
50%, but recovered a part of the de- 
cline, closing firm. The selling range 
for the week was: Sheep, ewes 2. 
@4.50, wethers 4.50@4.75, culls 2@ 
3, lambs_ 6.87@8.85, culls 5@6.25, 
yearlings 450@6. Today there were 
15% cars of stock on sale. Sheep 
were firm, lambs steady to strong, 
the pens were well cleared. Com- 
mon to prime sheep, ewes, sold at 
3.25@4.25 per 100 lbs, a few head 
4.50, a bunch of wethers at 4.75, com- 
mon to prime lambs at 6.50@8.75, 
culls at 4.50@5.50, yearlings at 6@ 
6.50. Top price N Y lambs 8.75, Ohie 
do 8.75, -Pa do 8.25, Ohio sheep 4.50, 
N Y, wethers, 4.75. 

Hogs held up to about steady 
prices all of last week, closing a trifle 
firm, Today there were 3 cars on 
sale. All weights sold at 7.80 per 
100 Ibs, roughs at 6.60. 

The Horse Market 

Second-hand work horses were in 
fair demand last week and selling 
generally at $100@200 per head for 
anything decent to good. Drafters 
and chunks slow and unchanged; fair 
to choice drafters 300@400, chunks 
225 @ 275. 

At Buffalo, the cattle market Mon- 
day was a little higher, best steers 
selling 10@15c higher than those of 
a week ago. Total receipts of cattle 
were 3125. Steers sold up to 25. 
For good handy weights 7.50@7.1% 
was obtainable. Heifers were quoted 
at 6.50@7, cows 5@5.75. Receipts of 
hogs were 12, head. Hogs sold 
slightly higher, the bulk of arrivais 
being quoted at 7.65 p 100 Ibs, pigs 
7.65@7.70. Top price paid for lambs 
was 8.65 p 100 Ibs. Sheep held steady 
at 4.25, wethers 4.50@4.75, yearlinga 
6.75 downward. Total supplies of 
sheep and lambs were 10, head, 
4 
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Interest in Institutes 





Farmers institutes have recently 
Been held for the first time in New 
Werk at Fine, Westernville, Natural 
Bridge and Harrisville, conducted by 
A. J. Nicoll of Delhi, assisted by F. 
@#. Bonsteel of Jamestown, N Y, and 
Mrs James Stannard Johnson of New 
York city. The subjects discussed by 
Mir Bonsteel were Soil management, 
Renovating a run-d@wn farm, Potato 
grewing and Feedings and care of 
@airy cattle. Mr Nicoll’s subjects 
were: The value of the silo, How to 
imerease the profits of the dairy, the 
@orn crop, pastures and meadows, 
and Selection of the dairy herd. Mrs 
Jetinson had the subjects more ir- 
timately* related to the home, and 
spoke upon The farm or the city-— 
which shall it be? and Practical ways 
amd means for making the home at- 
@ractive. 

All of these institutes were mark- 
edly successful. Held as they were, 
im remote locations, where in many 
Sustances the farmers themselves are 
im the transitory state from lumber- 
men to farmers, the attendance was 
large. Some women farmers were 
among the number, but men and 
women alike were intensely interested 
im all of the discussions and asked 
many questions. One and all seemed 
to be looking for all of the informa- 
tion they could get to help improve 
their farms, and especially to develop 
a more efficient farm management— 
im other words, to make two ears 
ef corn grow where half an ear grew 
before. 

It literally was shown how one 
man had weighed and tested and 
eulled his dairy herd until five of his 
best producers made as much for him 
as a herd of 45, while he was saved 
Ghe expense and work of feeding the 
40 other cows. Much interest was 
evidgnced in the results of cow test- 
img associations, and many gave 
their names for that purpose. This 
indicates that in the very near future, 
sow testing associations will be oper- 


ating successfully, where heretofore 
mo records have been kept by dairy- 
men, 

At the close of these institutes 
fhe speakers were surrounded by 
eager questioners, who were too dif- 
Mdent to speak out\in meeting, and 
help was cheerfully given to all. 
Great good, undoubtedly, will come 
from this lively interest. In several 


ef these towns, active and successful 


granges are in operation, with a 
growing membership. Taken as a 
whole, the conditi: vf the farms in 


these localities is better than ever be- 


fore. Men, women and children were 
imterested in the home subjects. At 
Fine, some 40 children were .in at- 


tendance, and they were especially en- 
athusiastic over the practical sugges- 
tions for making the home attractive; 
more particularly the ideas _illus- 
arated for decorating the home. 


Prizes Won at Big Stock Show 








Prizes won at the 1912 Interna- 
tional live stock exposition by the 
eollege of agriculture, Ohio state uni- 
versity, were as follows: Second prize 
®n crossbred steer calf in open class, 
fourth prize on pure-bred Shorthorn 
ealf in the open class, first prize on 
erossbred calf in college class, third 
prize on Shorthorn calf in college 
elass, sixth prize on Aberdeen-Angus 
yearling steer in open class, Sheep: 
First prize on Horned Dorset wether, 
first prize and championship on 
€heviot wether, first prize and 
ehampionship on crossbred long wool 
wether, second. prize on medium wool 


erossbred wether, second prize on 
Southdown pure-bred wether, third 
prize on single wether in college 


elass, first prize on pen of five weth- 


ers in the college class. Swine: All 
prizes on large Yorkshire barrows, 
there being no competition, third 


Duroc-Jersey bar- 
rows under six months of age. 
Horses: Fifth prize on Percheron 
filly foal. While the university took 
mo inferior stock to Chicago, it was 
mot especially successful in winning 
prizes with horses and swine, owing 
to the very large and strong compe- 
titions In the students’ stock judg- 
ing contest Ohio’s team won fourth 
place in competition with teams from 
11 other colleges. Members of the 
team were Paul Gerlaugh, S. M, Sal- 
isbury, B. A. Williams, E. .0. Wil- 
liams and H. C. Baumgardner. 

An agricultural lecture course with 
ever 100 members, all farmers, is re- 
ported from Chuckery, a little cross- 
roads village in Union county. 
The lectures are given in the village 
high school on Friday evenings. 
Tickets for the course of five num- 
bers sell at 75 cents each. The 
school board has furnished the build- 
ing with new lights and new seats 
for the occasion. Subjects dealing 
wit hdairying, soil fertility, feeding 
ef farm animals, etc, are on the pro- 
gram to be discussed by Profs Erf 
and Bear of Ohio state university, B, 
E. Carmichael of Ohio experiment 
station and A. P. Sandles of the Ohio 
4 state board of agriculture. The 

gourse was organized by A. F. Elliott 


prize on pen of 





and Richard Bishop, two former 
agricultural students, 

January 9 and 10, 1913, will be red 
letter days at the Ohio state univer- 
sity when the annual corn and grain 
show, ' officially known as the “Bat- 
tle of the Kernels,” and the nual 
meeting of the Ohio plant breeders’ 
association will be the center of at- 
traction. C. G. Williams of the Ohio 
experiment station and Dr A. W. Gil- 
bert of Cornell university are among 
the speakers for the occasion. Over 
$210 in special and $52 in cash pre- 
miums are offered for the corn and 
small grains exhibited by agricul- 
tural students. The classification in- 
cludes corn, wheat, oats and barley. 
Judges will be persons outside the 
university competent to make the 
awards. Samples must be selected 
by the exhibitor. All winter course 
students are eligible to compete, and 
they are requested to select their 
samples before coming to Columbus, 
January 6. A.corn banquet will be 
held on the evening of January 10. 
The general public is invited to the 
show and meeting. 





West Virginia F, am Development 





The state board of regents in a re- 
port to the governor takes a rather 
alarming view of agricultural condi- 
tions in the state. It finds the rural 
population is drifting toward the 
cities. Although the population in 
the state increased 27.4% during the 
last decade, it actually decreased _ in 
a large number of farming counties, 
these being Doddridge, Gilmer, 
Hampshire, Jackson, Jefferson, Ma- 
son, Menroe, Pleasants, Ritchie, Tyler 
and.Wirt. In industrial counties like 
Ohio and Logan the population in- 
creased 50%. In 10 years the increase 


in. the production of corn was only 
3.1%, while «the population at the 
same time increased 27%. There has 


also been a decrease in live stock in 
10 years, cattle 3%, sheep 6%, swine 
26% and horses 3% 

The report of the soil survey of 
the Harrison and Doddridge area, 
made by the experts of the bureau of 
soils, is to the effect that the climate 
is suited to stock raising, the land be- 
ing almost too hilly for successful 
cultivation. Grasses and hay are the 
principal crops, but on cultivated 
areas corn, oats, wheat and vegetables 
are the chief products. Stock raising 
should be extended by improving the 
pastures, reseeding, and using fer- 
tilizers. The rougher lands should be 
utilized for sheep raising. Fruit 
growing could be well developed, and 
apples in particular would do well on 
north and east slopes. The terrace 
soils are adapted to truck crops, as 
well as dairying and poultry raising. 
Systematic’ forestry opportunities are 
promising. 

Statistics gathered in Kanawha coun- 
ty by Farm Expert Ezell of the Unit- 
ed States department of agriculture 
show the yield an acre for grains, 
especially. oats and -wheat, is very 
low and that tobacco produces by far 
the greatest yield an acre. The re- 
port shows there are 3870 farms, an 
acreage of 252,392. On 4300 acres de- 
voted to oats 54,193 bushels were pro- 
duced; 3851 acres wheat, 34,742 bush- 
els; 29,058 acres corn, 643,980 bushels; 
12,164 acres hay, 11,23] tons; 2086 
acres Irish potatoes, 184953 bushels; 
481 acres tobacco, 370,923 pounds. 

In a few years, when the 2,772,000 
trees in this state now too young to 
bear apples have come into full bear- 
ing, the apple orchards of West Vir- 
ginia will outstrip the coke industry 
as a wealth producer. John Miller 
of Martinsburg is now worth not less 
th.n $500,000, and all this wealth he 
accumulated by growing apples. His 
father, W. S. Miller, 50 years ago es- 
tablished a nursery in Berkeley coun- 
ty, and each year set out a few ap- 
ple trees until he had an orchard of 
34 acres. In the early seventies a 
New York buyer purchased the entire 
crop for $17,000. This was the start- 
ing point of commercial orcharding in 
West Virginia on an extensive scale. 
Mr Miller’s neighbors began putting 
out trees and since that time there 
has been a steady growth of the in- 
dustry. In 1878 the son set out 36 
acres and 12 years later put out 23 
acres more. Then in 1897 he increased 
his acreage by 133 acres, so that now 
he has 182 acres in trees, ranging 
from 14 to 33 years of age. Last year 
he sold 25,000 barrels of apples. Of 
the half million dollars comprising his 
wealth Mr Miller accumulated most 
of it from 59 acres of apples. 

Virgil Vandervort & Sons, Monon- 
galia county fruit growers, have re- 
ceived word from the New York state 
college of. agriculture at Ithaca that 
their exhibit of apples at the annual 
fruit show had taken five first- prizes, 
three seconds and two thirds. H. B. 
Knapp of the college declared: We 
found no contributions from any state 
which showed up more favorably.” 

oe 


I could not be without American 
Agriculturist. It is a steady and re- 
liable guide for me, and I wish it and 
all its connections a Merry Christmas. 
{F. W, Gum, Jr, Sussex County, Del, 


























dealers sell it. 








very low-priced. 


and rock. 


from being spoiled in snow. 


looks out for his health and comfort. 


Footwear. 
sellsthem. If he is not, write to us, 


Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co., 


A plow beam is strongest 
where the strain comes. A 
“Ball-Band”’ boot has extra 
strength where the rubber 
wrinkles at every step. 


Even “‘ Ball-Band *”’ Rubber Foot- 
wear will wear out in time, but our 
point is that we conscientiously 
try to make “‘ Ball-Band’” 
goods wear longer 
and give better service than any 
other boots at any price. 


succeeded in mak- 
ing the best boot. 
eight million people wear ‘‘Ball- 
Band”’ Rubber Footwear and 45,000 


When you buy “‘Ball-Band”’ Boots or Arctics re- 
member the months of wear they will give you. 
you figure the cost of rubber boots on the length of time 
they will serve you, then * Ball-Band”’ goods become 


** Ball-Band”’ Boots give long-time protection against 
wet and cold, snags, mud and the scratches of brush 


“‘Ball-Band’’ Arctics in one or four buckles have kept 
many a pair of feet warm and many a pair of good shoes 
Quickly put on and taken 
off—long-wearing and well-fitting for every man who 


Look for the Red Ball—it is the sign of **Ball-Band” 
See if your dealer is one of 45,000 that 


“The House That Pays Millions for Quaisty’ 
































We believe 
that we have 


Over 


When 




















Mishawaka, tnd, 












Good Gasoline Engines 





For Farm or Factory. 
1 to 200 Horse 
Power. 
All Kinds. 
On Skids. 
Portable and 


Stationary, 
ought to know 


You all about these 


engines, for they save you 
work and make you money. 


You can get Catalog free. 





AT RIGHT PRICES. 









ANOTHER NIGHT 
BEFORE SENDING 
FOR FULL INFORMATION 











SPECIAL PROPOSITION IF YOU TELL US SIZE OF YOUR FARM 
A. WATERLOO ENGINE WORKS, 137 Liberty St., New York City 





Your Seed Grain 
CLEANED FREE 


and GRADED 


To prove my “Chatham,” I will ship it 
freight prepaid, no money down. Let it 
an 


ean, separate your Seed Grain 

for 30 days. Then keep it and pay me my 

astonishingly low price next Novem’ or 
send it back, at my expense. 

CHATHAM Sisctanse 

AND CLEANER 

goatee, cleans and geparstes Wheat, Onts, 

. Barley, Peas, Beans, Flex, Clover, Tim- 

es Cockle, Wild Oats, Smut, 


Zz low: 
a, buy-on-ti rope 
sition ind latest Ca! 


log. Write new for 
Booklet 89, (73) 
mos 























Broom Corn Culture 


By A. G. McCall 


Professor of A, in the College of 
Agriculture, Ohio State University. 


The broom corn industry is steadily 
growing in importance. The crop is 
grown almost exclusively in America, 
and for that reason is doubly impor- 
tant. Nearly a half million acres are 
devoted to this crop, from which over 
five million dollars are annually re- 
ceived for the product. The whole prob- 
lem of the broom corn plant, the pro- 
duction. of the crop, soil and climatic 
conditions, methods of pianting, rela- 
tion of seed to product, testing and 
vitality of seed, enemies, harvesting by- 
products and manufacture of brooma, 
are all included in a most admirable 
book written by Professor McCall, of 

Ohio Agricultural College. The 
book is comets in every res 
only from the standpoint of 
from illustrations as well, 
first time that all phases of broom corn 
culture have been treated in a aingle 
volume. The book has been wri 
particularly for the large number 
practical growers in the broom corn dis- 
trict, many of whom have ie recently 
taken up the culture of thig crop. 


I. Production of Broom 
Il. The Broom Corn Plant. 
‘Climatic 





_ » CY _— vur arvesting Boom 
TV. Dele at Biuthed of x £2 emt eee 
V. The Importance of Good * “ducts: 

Geed. X. The Manufacture of 
Uastrated, 5x7 inches, 60 pages. “Cloth, net, 50 conte 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Aveaue York 

LWAYS Meation © Write 977 of oar aa 




























































































TURN ON THE LIGHT 


Panic—Money Diverted from 
Country Banks for Gambling on 
the .Stock Exchange—Scandalous 
Manipulation—Reform Coming 
President-Elect Wilson spoke wise- 

ly and well last week, in his first pub- 
lic utterance since election. He ut- 
tered a solemn warning to any of the 
so-called financial interests, especially 
in New York, if they should seek to 
ereate a panic. Agriculture and eco- 
nomics are now in a more healthy 
condition than for years, throughout 
the United States. It is the best time 
the American people ever had to con- 
sider financial reform. 


No 


The tfoney Trust Inquiry 


at Washington is doing a lot of good. 
Already it has furnished a mass of 
statistical evidence to prove- what this 
paper has often said: That the pres- 
ent financial system attracts millions 
upon millions of deposits from coun- 
try banks to Wall street institutions, 
by which it is loaned on stock ex- 
change securities. 

This drains money away from agri- 
culture and other industries in coun- 
try and town, to be used for gambling 
in stocks. This is one reason why an 
producing industry at times finds it 
difficult to get the accommodation it 
needs. The evil is emphasized by the 


Facts Revealed Last Week 


for the first time before the 
committee: 


1. The loans for stock exchange 
speculation, made by New York city 
banks OF FUNDS RECEIVED FROM 
COUNTRY BANKS, increased $100,- 
000,000 between July 1 and Novembor 
12, This was just at the time when 
rural interests and producing manu- 
facturers required more accommoda- 
tion, or more cash was needed tv 
move the crops. It appears 

That 19,015 banks throughout 
the country dump their money 
into Wall street when call money 
rates are high. 

That this money is used most- 
ly for speculative purposes by 
Wall street brokers and their 
clients, while bona-fide customers 
of the banks back home are un- 
able to borrow enough money to 
carry on their legitimate business, 

That $700,000,000 of this money 
from the interior is deposited in 
80 banks in New York, there- 
by making a few bankers masters 
of the nation’s medium of ex- 
change, 

That approximately $800,000,000 
more is constantly employed in 
and about the New York stock 
exchange, 

2. Evidently but a small fraction 
of the sales reported on the stock ex- 
change of so-called “listed” securities 
is bona-fide, The bulk of these trans- 
actions are manipulated, This means, 
that a syndicate with a great quantity 
of shares it wishes to sell, will engavve 
one set of brokers to sell the same on 
change, and another set to buy. These 
“washed” sales may represent on the 
average four out of every five transac- 
tions on the New York stock ex- 
change. 

3. In thus making a market for 
the “securitites” of the California pe- 
troleum company, for instance, t’e 
syndicate cleaned up $4, 600,000 nt 
profit in four months. The major 
service rendered for this profit con- 
sisted in supplying $10,000,000 to the 
original owners of the property. Its 
preferred and common stocks thus 
pu. on the market were $22,500,00 , 
or more than twice the cash involved. 
This looks like the oil properties were 
bought for 10 millions, and were sold 
on the basis of 22% millions, so that 
even after the syndicate netted over 
4% cillions’ profit, the other promot- 
ers got as much more! 

4, Those “securities” were plac i 
on the market October 5, and the e:.- 
tire issue was “sold” three and one- 
half times over by the end of the 
month! 

5. Frederick Lewisohn, the impor- 
tant witness for the petroleum syndi- 
cate, admitted that, when a security 
is listed, the public has a right to 
know all about it, including the bank- 
ers’ profits, other rake-offs and all the 
facts, The public is entitled to know 
the actual value, 


The Co-operative Finance League 
has begun its work none too soon. 
When the Myrick method it advocates 
is suitably perfected by congress, each 
stock exchange which does an inter- 
state business will be incorporated 


Pujo 








FARMERS AND BUSINESS 


under federal law. All the clearing 
houses likewise will be subject to the 
federal act. Then the exchange will 
become a medium for honest trading 
and honest methods. The utility of 
the clearing house, and of all banks, 
little and big, will be tremendously 
improved. 

Thus money will be diverted back 
from speculation to productive in- 
dustry. Along with this, the common 
people wiil have their own little 
operative banks under both federal 
and state laws for personal credit at 
low rates, and one or more land 
banks in each state through which 
farmers can borrow cheaply on mort- 
gage. 

These 


co- 


reforms will stamp out 
the whole caboodle of watered 
stocks, promoters’ exorbitant rake- 
offs, washed sales and other schemes 
whereby the few have profited so 
wickedly at the expense of the many. 

Another benfit from this reform 
will be the greater ease with which 
manufacturers, farmers and other 
honest entcrprises will be able to se- 
cure working capital, either on loans 
or by sale of honest securities. The 
stock exchange influence has _ for 
years educated the public to think 
that only securities that were “listed” 
or entered on the stock exchange 
were reliable investments. The fact 
is, the bulk of such securities have 
been so manipulated as to fluctuate 
widely, to the untold loss of millions 
of investors. Honestly conducted en- 
terprises whose securities are not list- 
ed have made a better showing in 
many cases for many years. 


Louisiana Leads the Way 


Into the law of Louisiana through a 
constitutional amendment adopted by 
the people at the general election of 
November 5, 1912, has been written an 
act which many members of congress 
believe successfully solves the problem 
of making money easy for the farmer. 
On January 1 the innovation will have 
its try-out. A trust company char- 
tered for the purpose of making farm 
loans will be opened in New Orleans, 
and others will follow. 

Under the plan which becomes a 
law January 1, 1913, trust companies 
formed for the sole purpose of loaning 
money on agricultural lands are ex- 
empt from taxation for a period of 20 
years. These companies will be under 
the supervision of the state bank ex- 
aminer, and cannot charge in excess 
of 6% for loans on agricultural lands 
of the state. These trust companies 
will sell Louisiana farm mortgages in 
other parts of the United States and 
in England, thus bringing new morey 
into the state, Both principal and in- 
terest will be guaranteed to the pur- 
chaser, making as safe as government 
bonds the capital invested in the 
lands. 





Strong Backing Provided 


When the trust company organized 
to make farm loans open in New Or- 
leans it will have stronger backing 
than any institution in the Pelican 
state, Hundreds of business men have 
offered to subscribe to its stock, and 
similar institutions will be opened at 
Shreveport and Monroe within a few 
weeks, 

National banks and many of tre 
state banks are prohibited by law 
from loaning money on agricultural 
lands. The Louisiana idea in making 
loans on the farm recognizes the soil 
as the real value of the nation’s 
wealth. The trust companies simply 
guarantee the principal and interest 
at maturity, and will give the farmer 
all the time he needs, 20 years if 
necessary, to pay back the loan. 

Representative Broussard believes 
that the operation of the idea in the 
state where it was born will bring 
about a revolution in Louisiana farm 
life, and cause the value of the state’s 
farm land to treble in a decade, It 
makes the agricultural state a safe 
repository for outside capital. With 
its other friends, he believes the idea 
is shorn of all glimmer and theory, 
and is practical, 


Tobacco Farmers Watch Tariff 


RB. H. STEWART, CLINTON CO, PA 





of the Clinton 
tobacco gfowers’ association 
(Pa) was held at Lock Haven, Dec 
21. <A. H. Hibshman told why the 
growers should become actively in- 
terested in the coming tobacco show 
which will be held at Lock Haven, 
Jan 25. A friendly competition be- 
tween local growers will have a tend- 
ency to improve production of the 
various types of tobacco, Other good 
points were brought out concernir¢ 
the proposed revision of the tobacco 
tariff schedule, e showed that a re- 
duction in tarif? would work a hard- 
ship to the growers of domestic cigar 
leaf tobacco. He advised the Clinton 
county organization to get in touch 
with the Lancaster county tobacco 


The last meeting 


county 


_Srowers’ assn, and both orgunizations 
work together, as they have a com- 


mon interest. 

A committee was appointed to look 
after the interests of the growers in 
the matter of the revision of the tar- 
iff and to ‘co-operate with the Lan- 
caster organization. The cost of grow- 
ing tobacco increases each year, and 
a revision of the tariff downward 
would certainly work a hardship to 
the grower. 

Kev Lewis Nichols of Lock Haven 
gave a very instructive talk on co- 
operation among farmers. 

Growers are busily engaged in 
stripping tobacco. The crop is turn- 
ing out satisfactorily, and several 
sales of Havana have been made re- 
cently at 15c p Ib for wrappers and 
binders, and 3e for fillers. 





At Albany, timothy hay $21 p ton, 
eggs 45c p doz, chickens and fowls 14 
@15ic p Ib, potatoes 2.25@2.50 p bbl, 
turnips 90c@1, apples 2@3, Concord 
grapes 3@4c p Ib, Delawares 4@5c. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
cents a word you advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word: Cash must accompany each order, and 
edvertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
ward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 

issue of the following week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” will 
accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making « small 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATH for the “Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only six cents @ word each insertion. 

Address. 


AMERICAN AGRIOCULTURIST ° 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 











LIVE STOCK 


JACKS AND MULES—Raise mules and get rich. 
460 fine, large Jacks, Sennen and — cheap for 
80 days. Write for price ck guaranteed. 
KREKLERS JACK FARM, West “Elkton. 0. 


BOURBON RED ae, By ye Comb Leghorns, 
Golkien Wyandotte cockerels Shorthorn cattle. 
8. Glaysville, Pa. 








THOROUGHBRED registered Essex 
Chester White boar, six months old. 
ALLEN, Avondale, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Registered Chester White sow, bred 
choice fall pigs. C. C. BRAYMAN, Westerlo, N Y. 


PROWLS & SLEMMONS, 
Digs and one 
ELLIS P. 





‘American Agriculturist 
POULTRY SUPPLIES 


POULTRY BANDS, 25 for .o A She, 75 Sic, 
Sauwies free. FRANK CROS::, 


100 G5e, 206 $1, 
Montague, Mass. 





DOGS AND ND FERRETS 


SCOTCH COLLIB PUPPIES—Golden sables, elic 
bie to registration, bred from imported and ahh. 
to-work stock. Males $7; poapee females $6; open 
females $5. CLUOVERNOQK STOCK FARM, Cham 
bersburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Poxhound 
pane: maaan wo — 
lia. strad Spier type, 
KINNELON KENNELS ‘Butler’ N 

rabbit 
London, 0. 





puppies, 17 months old 
Soth sexes. Roger Wi- 
ad promiali:,. 





FERRETS—Rat and 
ANDEASON, New 


hunters. HELD « 





see FERRETS—Prices and book mailed free. N. A, 
APP, Rochester, O. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JOB PRINTING, PHOTO-ENGRAVING, dectro- 
typing, catalogs, booklets, Papers, etc. Prese work at 
lowest prices and shortest time. You are invited to 
eubmit samples of what you want a or published, 
and quotations will be furnished. prices on big 
runs in standard sizes. THE PHELPS. PUBLISHING 
CO, Springfield, Mass. 








ILK TICKETS—Express prepaid. 


M Samples free. 
TRAVERS BROTHERS, Gardner, Maas. 





POTATOLRS—Cobbler, Loustelion. Six-Weeks. Ouhers 
Y. 


CHARLES FORD, Fishers, N 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 
LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—Splen«i:! 


income a: man to act as our representa- 
tive after see 2 our businesg thoroughly by mai! 
Former experience unnecessary. All we require is 
honesty, ability and willingness to learn a lucrative 
business. ‘No soliciting or traveling. Thig is an 
exceptional opportunity for a than in your seciior 
to get into a big paying business without capital and 
become independent for life. Write at once for ful) 
particulars. Address E BR. MARDEN, Pres, The 
National Co-operative Real Estate Company, L-1511. 
Marden Bldg, Washington, D C. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
360,000 protected positiong 
than 40,000 vacancies every year. There is a big 
ehance here for you, sure and grey pay, life 
time employment. Easy to get. Just ask for booklet 
A 823. im 9 obligation. EARL HOPKINS, Wash- 
ington, 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS open to men and 
women ; $90 month; annual vacations; short hours; 
no “‘layoffs.’’ Parcels post meang thousands of pos- 
tal appointments. ‘‘Pull’’ wonecessary. Farmers eli- 
gible. Write immediately for free list of posit‘ons 
—— crcaammcaes INSTITUGS, Dept J 19, Roches- 
er, 2 














tells about 
in U 8 _ service. 








WANTED—More men to as firemen, brake- 
men, electric motormen and colored train rs; 
experience unnecessary ; — a $60 to $100 
month; 500 wanted. Inel name position 
wanted. Tt RAILWAY INST, Dept i7, Indianapolis, 





FARMER WANTED MARCH 1—Married, 
dairyman, understand high grade mes. ietly sober. 
good reference required. E. K. BREADY, Howard 
and Huntingdon 8ts, Philadelphia. 


WANTED—Railway mail, customs, internal eranee 
and postal clerks. Examinations soon. Prepare.no 
Trial lesson free. Write OZMENT, 107 R. St Louis, 


gooi 











LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRES. 
ages. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALTES peatiy white. 
UEL THOMPSON, Cobleskill, ¥ Y¥ 


FARM RAISED » <ieamee ARTHUR GIL- 
SON, Ogdensburg, N 


SHEP. aERDS. the farmers’ dog. ARTHUR GILSON. 
Ogdensburg, N Y. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


WANTED—A central custom hatchery to hatch 
eggs for farmers and everyone in your section who 
wants chi Most people don’t want to take the 
time or bother to run small machines, and if they 


Choice stock all 
N Y. 





SAM- 











can take their eggs to a hatchery and call for their 
ehicks, there is no limit to the business the hatchery 
ean do. Any clean cellar and a Candee Automatic 
sectional incubator are all that ig needed. Write for 
our free Custom Hatching booklet that gives full in- 
structions how to start and run a hatchery. Address 
DEPT F, CANDEE INCU BATOR & BROODER CO, 
Eastwood, N Y¥. # 


POULTRY PAPER, 44-124 page periodical, up to 
date, tells all you want to know about care and 
management of poultry, for pleasure or profit; four 
months for 10e POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept 10, 
Syracuse, N Y. 








SINGLE COMB Brown, Buff and White Leghorns. 
Indian Runner d@rakes. All stock strong and healthy. 
Bargains in cockerels at $1 and $1.50 if taken within 
10 co RE POULTRY YARDS, Fort Plain, 
N 





PRIZH WINNING TOULOUSE GEESE, young and 
old steck and Rose Comb Rhode Island Red eock- 
erels, ae Runner ducks and drakes. T. MORITZ, 
Rahway, J ° - 





FOR SALE Embden and Toulouse geese, Indian 
Runner ducks, Rhode Island Reds) BAY VIEW 
POULTRY FARMS, Shelltown, M& 


$75 MONTH paid railway mail clerks, Examina 
tions coming. Preparation fre. FRANKLIN INSTI- 
TUTE, Dept J 19, Rochester, N Y. 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED—$60 to $75 
——. Free living quarters. Write OZMENT 107 F. 
pti 








AGENTS [Ss WANTED 


AGENTS—$24 a week. < New automatic curry comb. 
Cleans horse in half the time. No clogging. is 
demand, big profits. sample. THOMAS COM 
CO, 1653 Third St, Dayton, O. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


100 ACRES, $1700. EASY TERMS. Machinery and 
tools included. Splendid farm, delightful location, 
overlooking beautiful lake; very convenient; mais 
delivered; near neighbors and school. 36 acres 
machine-worked fiel brook-watered pasture and 60 
acres wood; variety fruit. 2-story, 8-room house, good 
water supply; 50-ft 


in city, cannot care for it. If taken now he includes 
wagons, farming machinery, tools, ete. Everything 
goes for $1700, ~# Further ay 4 
59 “Strout’s Farm Catalog 35,” copy 

STROUT pane i AGENCY, Station Tooa, a "west 
34th St, New ¥ 


OREGON ALMANAC PREE—144 pages, official 
publication of the Oregon state immigration commis- 
sion. Complete and authentic information on every 
county of Oregon, its farms, climate and opportu- 

Special questions answered with painstaking 
detail. PORTLAND COMMERCIAL CLUB, Room 
718, Portland, Ore. 


LARGE FARM WANTED with stock and todls, in 
exchange for pew apartment block in Boston, Mass, 

rented fi 792 monrthly. Will os difference in 
price by cash or mortgage. HENRY STELN BERG, 
Webster, Mass. 














MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, young toms, $5. 
From large yigorous stock. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
WM KETCH, Cohoeton, N Y. 
200 mR BLACK BOURBON RED and state 
carers, $4 $6. Siiver Hamburgs. Chickens. 
‘LARK BROS, S” wreeport, 0. 


PURE-BRED MAMMOTH BRONZE turkeys. Wolf 
strain. Satisfaction guaranteed. I. A. WHEELER 
Massena, N Y. 


BRONZE TURKEYS, “Wolf” strain. Stamp. MRS 
os ro FIELD, st Freetown, Cortland 











OUR CENTRAL NEW YORK FARMS grow 


FS se & CO, 309 Bastable Block, 





140-ACRE FARM for sale. 

= mneral farming; near Tren 
ription and price, address 

IVINS, Route 1, Trenton, N J. 


TEXAS RANCH, §000 acres, Frio Valley, 
acre; easy terms; climate ideal; no 
reason for selling. MRS I, DUNHAM, 1527 Montana 
St, San Anton‘o, Tex. 


Fine a potatoes 
For de- 








KEYS, pure bred, largest 


GIANT BRONZE 
OGAN, Cumberland, 


TUR 
strain, fine plumage. S. B. 


hio. 
BUFF ORPINGTON COCKERELS, 


$1.50. Toulouse geese. C. VANALSTINE, 
N Y. 





single comb, 
Demster, 





SPECIAL—7 June pullets and cock $19. White 
yrentetten, OWNLAND FARMS, South Hammond, 





BARRED ~BOCKS—Trap nested stock, will please 
y's prices right. GEO GREENWALD, Hainesport, 
A FEW CHOICE Bronze turkeys left. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. CHARLES KANE, Brasie Comers, N Y. 
COCKERELS—Buff Rocks and White Legere: 
fine stock. RELLE SHEPARD, Jamestown, N Y. 
THOROUGHBRED Mammoth Beane Fo ee for 
sale. DENSLOW WEILH, Madison, 
BROWN _ LEGHORNS—Fine ok. Pens $4. OWN- 
LAND FARMS, South Hammond, N 














Y. 


FISHED WHITH ROCKS cheap, ARTHUR BEN- 
NINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 





| the 





FLORIDA’S BEST pnw Bn LAND at half usual 
Prices. Adjoins -our own selected a 
investigation. F. QO. FARWELL, 20 Fenelon Place. 
Dubuque, Ia. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no 
matter where located, ulars free. REAL 
BSTATE SALESMAN CO, Dept 53, "Lincoln, Neb. 








FOR SALE—Fine farm and village properties. 
sonable prices and terms. THE RA TES-LYON 
REALTY CO, Sidney, N Y. 


Woodside Poultry Yards 
Orange Judd Co, New York, N Y. 
Gentlemen: I have sold all my sur- 
plus ducks and I wish to have my ad 
changed next issue. I was surprised 
at the amount of business which I re- 
ceived from ad. I was quite 
doubtful about it, but it is for 
best that I and if it continues 
2. | same basis went. aupaty = 
nue longer.—fDavid ae ay 
Prop, (signed), Gortiand, N 
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‘December 28, 1912 


Free Trial! 





ET us send you aj 

Quaker City Mill on 

trial, to convince you 
that it grinds faster— 
cleaner, and with less 
power and less attention than any other} 
machine at azy price. If mill is not 
satisfact~ry return it, at end of 10 days, } 
at our expense. 


Quaker City iits| 


grind all grains, separate or mixed, 


@ar corn, shelled corn, and coarse, #f 
medium or the finest table meal. Grinds jf 
soft and wet corn as well as dry corn. 
Shipped direct to you from manufac- 
turer, thus saving middlemen’s profits. 
One mill meets all your requirements. 
28 styies—from hand power to 20 H. P. 


Write For Free Books 


Illustrated Grinding Mill Catalog and 

45th Anniversary Farm Supply Catalog 

quoting bargain prices Write today. 
The A. W. Straub Company 


Bept. A $731 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
2701 South Ashland Ave-, Chicago, Ii, 





SAVE ivcry SL.00 


Every mouthful of unground 
feed your stock cats means 
& waste of 25t0 30%. Would 
you let that amount rot in the 
field unhervested? No! 
Then GRIND IT on @ 


STOVER MANUFACTURING CO. 
200 Ideal Avenve,, FREEPORT, §LLINOIS 











Grinds twice as much as a 

™ other mill of same size wit 
M ath less power. The double 
grinding rings with saw tooth 
grooves grind corn on cobs or in 
° ibashe, shell corn, kaffir corn, 
sheaf oats, alfalfa, rye, oats, barley, 
™ cotton seed, coarse or fine. Force 


Ea at Extra _grindi 

fings free with mil, Built to last a lifetime. 

Complete line. Gapaoity 5 ' A? 120 bu. an hour and 
operates on from 1 P. For gasoline 
or steam engines. Fully LTS, 

Write today for Free Illustrated Catalog. 

SUPERIOR MANUFACTURING & MILL CO. 
16 East Street Springfield, Ohio 








SCIENTIFIC SWEEP MILL 
Deuble Action. Triple Geared 


Seating FoF Mills, Sor" 

y for grinding 
gre corn and small grain for stock 
A medium priced mill that 


“ives Satisfaction 


ae durable and 
ounted 

on a "Reavy hard-wood 
teed, 


VER BROS. oo, bade aiden on 


From Cob to Meal 
—@ faster and Cheaper 











STRONGEST FENCE ‘MADE 


ACTORY DIRECT TO F; 

26-inch Hog Meany Fe 
41-inch Farm Fence,_..2ic. 
48-inch Poultry Fence_.2234c. 
80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.55 


Many styles and heights. Our Free Ca 
contains fence information you should have. 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 19 Winchester, Ind. 


BUY AN ICE PLOW 


and save the ice —- yo" = ice 
quick and CZ douvle- 
row — it uals 20 

men with saws. 5 tor’ 

iteelf in ome day. Alse tools. 

Ask for ete 4 and prices 

WH. H. PRAY, Voerbenk, 5. ¥ 


FEED MILLS 
$15 


















































reson zoe Som % to 900 cn mills. 


protects you. Write for catalog now, 


- THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
_STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 


Wheat, Con, Oats, 


1912 «1911 3912 1911 
sovcee 107% 198 -.49 70 8.35 
seer ae oF Sel 54% 70) =D 
— 72% .40 


oT 16% 0 . 
-97. 1.01% .65% .33 
Lote 41% 58 .30% 
1.06% .83% .78 _- 





= 
Sef 


Minneapolis. 
Liverpool .... 





At Chicago, wheat showed more 
firmness with occasional advances, 
although at top prices realizing sales 
naturally took place. It seemed to 
be an intensifjcation on the part of 
traders of a belief that wheat really 
ought to do better, considering the 
probabilities of a substantial export 
demand. Wheat for Dec delivery 
readily sold up to S86%c p bu, and 
May 2c, with No = red winter in 
store $1.08@1.10, No 2 spring 86@ 87c. 

Corn from the new crop is moving 
freely toward all primary markets 
and the cash trade is reasonably ac- 
tive, almost wholly on domestic ac- 
count. At last week’s low price level, 


came somewhat anxious and more 
strength was developed, Dec working 
up well toward 49c p bu, with May 
about the same level; top prices not 
fully maintained. 

Oats sympathized with other .ce- 
reals, a dull market showing a fair 
degree of firmness. The _ standard 
grade sold around 33@34c p bu, 
white oats usual premium. 

Barley offerings were only moder- 
ate. Under a reasonably good demand 
general firmness prevailed. Most of 
the business was in malting grades, 
which sold a 60@75c p bu for fair to 
choice; feed barley 45@48c 

Field seeds were offered sparingly, 
and the market ruled dull. Prime tim- 
othy continued cheap at. $4@4.10 p 
100 Ibs, prime clover 18@18.50, millets 
1@1.50, buckwheat 1.25 @ 1.50. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise ‘stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock, 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance ig usually 
secured, 

Apples 

At New York, apples are in free 
supply gnd trade is rather slow but 
desirable fruit holds steady. Twenty- 
ounce is quoted at $2@3 p bbl, Hub- 
bardston 1.50@2.25, Ben Davis 1.50@ 
2.50, Snow, Spy, King 2@3.50, Spitzen- 
berg 2.50@4, Winesap do. 

Hay and Straw 


York, the tone of the hay 
Timothy 


At New 
market continues unchanged. 
is quoted up to $22.50 in large bales 
for No 1, standard 21.50, No 38 19, 
light mixed clover 21, heavy 19, rye 
straw 18. 

Mill Feels 

At New York, demand continues 
light for all kinds of mill feeds but 
the tone of the market is steady. 
Western spring bran in 100-Ib sacks, 
sells up to $23.75 p ton, standard 
middlings 23.50, red dog 27.10, linseed 
oil meal 35.50; brewers’ meal 1.19 Pp 
100 lbs, grits 1.20, flakes 1.60. 

Onions 

Reports from the Ohio onion dis- 
trict, also Ind, show some anxiety on 
the part of speculators. They usually 
move a good supply of their storage 
stock early in Jan and it is said the 
stocks on hand are heavy with the 
surplus of inferior and low grade 
onions. In Cincinnati early this 
week onions in a jobbing way were 
betawing 45@50c p bu, off grades 25 


At New York, no change is noted 
in the onion market, as receipts con- 
tinue excessive and prices are run- 
ning low. Bermuda onions have sold 
at about $2 p cra. Orange county 
(N Y) red or yellow sold at 30@60c 
p 100 lbs, white 60c@1, Ct yellow @& 
@90c, white 2.50@3.50 p bbl, Cuban 
new 1.75@2 p cra. 

Potatoes 


At New York, the potato market 
continues very slow and unsatisfac- 
tory. The embargo which the New 
York Central placed” on potatoes on 
the Thirty-third street yards last 
week has been raised, but stocks are 
still very high, not only in Man- 
hattan, but at outlying points. State 
potatoes are not in favor with buy- 
ers at present because Mich stock is 
coming in in such good _ condition. 
State stock is selling at $1.85@2 p 
180 lbs. Shippers are asking from 
62@65c p bu delivered here in car- 
lots. At the loading stations up- 
state dealers are paying about We p 
bu. In the yards Maine stock is sell- 
ing at 2@3 p 180 Ibs in bulk. 

Le Poultry 

At New York, trading is moderate 
on live poultry and prices are un- 
changed. Live fowls sell at about 





18%c p tb, chickens 11%c, roosters 
8i4c, turkeys 18c, @ucks 1 Receipts 


shorts in the speculative market be-. 





of dressed turkeys have been show- 
ing some increase of late and prices 
hold about steady. Price range is 
21@23c p ib. Milk-fed broiler chick- 
ens 21@26c, corn-fed 18@22c, fryers 
15@18c, roosters 10@12c, ducks 18@ 
Zic, geese 14@19c. 
Vegetables 

At New York, cabbages are weak, 
Danish seed being quoted at $5@8 
p ton, Domestic 8@4, red $15@17. 
Cauliflower is in light receipt. Long 
Island selling at $1.50@3 p bbl, short 
cut @9, celery 15@40c p doz sticks. 
cut $3@9, celery 15@40c doz sticks, 
oyster plants $2@4 p 1 bxs, pars- 
nips 75¢c@$1.50 p bbl, romaine 25@ 
7be p bskt, marrow squash Tbe @ $1.25 25, 
vusebasss We@s 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOB BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE ¥EABR AGO 





Cattle. —Hogs-, 7—Sheep—, 
1912 1911 1912 1911 1912 1931 
ss 00 $7. = $6.25 $5.00 7 90 

7.560 7. 6.65 4.50 

7 ‘Ss 6.40 4.50 

7.40 635 4.40 

7.35 650 4.35 





At Chicago, claiming that their re- 
frigerators were overloaded with beef, 
packers forced prices down on prime 
beeves fully $1 p 100- lbs. Other 
classes suffered, although not quite 
in proportion to the prime _ stock. 
and this has helped to bring about 
the demoralized condition, Feeders. 
and stockers are also cheaper, in 
sympathy with heavy finished stuff. 
The bull market for some reason has 
showed strength and prices have not 
declined radically. Eastern ‘buyers 
have been in the market mostly for 
selected teefy bulls for the bologna 
trade, which sells at $5@5.35 p 100 
Ibs; some of the best bulls are quoted 
up to 5.50. The heifer market is 
fairly active, and poor to_ selected 
stock is quoted at 4@8.50. 

Hogs have about held their otvn in 
the western markets the past couple 
of weeks. Receipts have been about 
equal to demand, and prices continue 
to fluctuate between 7 and 7.50 p 100 
Ibs, according to weight and condition 
of the hogs. 

The sheep and lamb supply of west- 
ern markets has been the heaviest in 
the history of the trade. The bulk 
of sheep arriving at Chicago sell at 
4@4.50, and tops around 5, Lambs 
are quoted at 7.35@8, with occasion- 
ally a sale up to 8.25. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICK OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
* New York Boston Chicago 
1912.. 37 
1911. 36 
1910... ‘ 31 
1908. . 88 
Butter 


At New York, there seems to be no 
difficulty in disposing of the better 
grade of creamery butter, The tone 
of the market is steady to firm on 
goods suitable to the requirements of 
the best trade. Buyers are looking 
for goods that are clean-flavored and 
sweet, and sell at 36@37c p Ib in tubs, 
Miscellaneous lots of cmy butter sell 
at 30@35c; state dairy in good de- 
mand at 28@ 34c. 

At Elgin, Dec 23, all transactions 
in cmy butter on the call board were 
made at S4c p Ib. 

Cheese 


At New York, trade continues very 
light, although market is quoted about 
steady. There is no change in quota- 
tions and specials are quoted up - 
18\%c p ib, fey 17%c, daisies 18% 
skims 12@ 14% c, 


NEW YORK—At Rochester, ap- 
ples $1.50@2 p bbl, hogs 7%c p lb, 
timothy hay 19 p ton, eggs 32c p doz, 
potatoes 70@75c p bu. 

At Syracuse, potatoes 75c p bu, ap- 
ples 5O0@Thie, timothy hay $18 p ton, 
fowls and chickens 13c p Ib, eggs 45c 
p doz. 





DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 
The best of all 
dairy investments 
Saves $10. to $15. 








“Portable Wood. Wood.Sawing R 
Rigid frame, lathe-turned arbor, 
in self adjusting, non-heating, dust- 
xes makes our saw frames 
strong, safe and succesful. 
We also make the famous 
FRICTION-DRIVE DRAG SAW 
CIRCULAR LOG SAW. 
Ask for our complete free catalog. 


APPLETON MFG. CO. 
652 Fargo St,, Batavia, Il. 

















HARDER 


The“Quality”™ 
SILOS 





HARDER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box 13, Cobleskill, N. Y. 








New York Buys 
kom Olat-lellitsi)ilel 


and you will reach the 


Send for catalogue and pate 
UNADILLA SILO CO.,Box B, Unadilla, ¥.Y. 








SEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INVER ae 
eI LOS 


sod eases! operated on the 
ee ee as ee 
Sear Bread--ahe-aight tose and 
‘courses! Sntetee. Tas Inveasationa: Bao Go, 1s Mas 
Lovesr usa, Ps 

















WE BUY 

SOUND AND TORN 
We Pay the Freight 

tROQUOIS BAG CO. 

728 

as a Baffale, 5. ¥. 








SWINE 


BREEDERS 








EART’S 
DELIGHT 
FARM 


FOR SALE—Chester White 
and Large Yorkshire 
_boars, ready for’ im- 
mediate service, 


W. H. Miner, Chazy, N.Y. 





LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 


Announcement 


W. T. Smith and C. H. Rogers’ 


Grand Champion Brood 


Sow Sale 


will be held at 
Springfield, Ohio, January 4, 1913 


This will be one of the best sales of the season, there 
will be offered sixty head of Top Duroc Jersey Sows, the 
choice out of two hundred and fifty head of immuned 
stock, bred to that Grand Champion Boar, COL’S 


PILOT WONDER, Mts. Col., a winner at Ohio, 
D. O’S Pilot Wonder, the first prize boar at Ohio and 


W. Va. State Fairs and Superior Col. by the Grand 
Champion, Much Col. 


The sows and gilts of this offering are sired by the 
following noted sires, Col’s. Pilot Wonder, Defender, 
Superba, Volunteer, Fancy Col., Orion Col., M. Bell’s 
Chief, Chief of Col’s., Prof. Kelley’s Pilot Wonder, 
Premier Cot., Good Enough Again, Orion Chief, Morton’s 
Top Col.,. and others. 








» deme. Se ees 


American Agriculturis§ 


SWINE BREEDERS 





JACKS FRIEND—Grand FAL’S PRIN 
Champions, Ohio State Fair Champion. Indiana State 


Read show records of my herd boars and buy from winning ancestors whose blood lines represent the true Duree ’ 


J0E Stee 24—Winner CHERRY KiNG—Greatest 
at International Living Duree 





Choiee females are being bred to above hoars. Write for information. 
OHAERLES F. SPRAGUE, Box 10, Lima, Ohio 





Herd 1 from chol 





HELDON FARM = Pigs of setiouneenes, 


Bred Sows. Service Boars. Best of breeding. 
Cc. E. BARNES, OXFORD, N. Y. 


DUROC BOARS 
If you need a boar, I can supply you with the 
best at a price ba, -s rar alg ev. eo 
allsold. Renick W. gston, O} 

















D. H. DEEIGBACH, P. 0. Box 187. Kingston, 
C.J. McLaughlin, Box E, 
Ohio 
' sell now. Booking orders fi. Sp ve man Narr: 
ewenty Service Boars— 
} nad 


DURO C- JE E R SEY s 
Durocs 
Pleasantville, 
sett Turkeys. MARTIN, Stouts Mills, weve. 
RSEYS i OOand up. We cig 350 


ay I yellow Spgs., 0. 


Ham pshires 
Boars and Gilts, boar and 
sow pigs unrelated; alse 

bred sows. Quality the best. 


Sylvester Essig, Tipton, Ind 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale. 
Samuel Johns, Wilmington, 0. Box 19% 


GREAT ANNUAL BROOD SOW SALE 
of mule-foot hogs, January 2ist, 1913, at Findlay, 
Ohio. 50 head of bred sows and males sired by, 
bred to state | winners. For catalog address 
LONG BRO ALVABDA, OHI 
P i: for — Also Bhetland P. 
HN H. DUNLAP, Box B, “ WILLIAMSPORT, OBT@, 
nay f Bate ag Hogs have won more Firs 
Thompson’ $ Prizes? an any h rd in nee Stock of 
all ages forsale sired by or bredto my 6 tate Fair First Prise 
‘Winning Males for prices 


Prices low, quality 4 es W 
and information. Chas. A. Thompson, Letts, Ind. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 











ltt® BLUE RIBBON HE HERD MULE hAeT, Hoes 


more ok money at une Fairs in 191#'than all other 
Mule-Foot herds combined reeding stock of al 














by State Fair champion. The bi owthy kind 
stock for sale. Prices reasonable. Rend for cifeular 
y' 
lings, wt., 360 Ibs. Bhea gilts ‘and yeare 
lings, bred to champions. Fall 5 
DUR Cc JERSEYS Herd headed by two State 
Faire conan. Cham- 
pion herd atW..Va., Pa. an 61912. Nothing 
rete a7, = Boer, roeuns 
open “ bred. Pi, muned from 
paICMAEL, Veterin 
Open sows or cite. Boars any age. The prolific kind. Stock 
en Wr. as description or returned at my expense. 
EO. W. BOLDS, - BRYANT, IND. 


SIX FALL DUROC BOARS 


Duroc and Poland China Spring Hoare, Bows, open or 
bred, fall pigs at farmers’ prices. ecorded—one herd 
ar, Orion Chief Boy, 89841, by eee Chief, 18838. 

0. P. McDowell, Plain Oity, Ohio 








A 2 to 3 mo. ie pig given for 


a few hours of your spare time. 
Berkshire or Duroc. Send stamp 

for ew cma a go to work. 

Penna. Berkshire Co Fannettsburg, Pa, 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars and youn 
igs not a ini popular reeding out 0: ea 
ars, Fairbanks and Independent. at 


E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 


Fancy Poland-Chinas 1°?2% cet yours 


pigs, not akin,from 
red stock with pedigrees, $15 a pair if sold before 
eed 25th. Send money by check or P. O. order. Also service 
Boars and Sows bred for sale. @. 6. HALL, Farmdale, Ohio. 


Nixon’s Big Smooth Poland-Chinas 


Are growing in 80 states, 100 early p B peice service 
boars and sows = aks ars & — 
tered P. C’s. ON, Box wi Lehgnon, 0 


CHESHIRES AND POLAND-CHINAS 


Boars, sows and pigs of the best lines of breeding. 
Also breed cary fleeced Delaine sheep. 
Cc.OWEN CARM N, Trumansburg, N. Y. 


es 





























Grand Champion Boar at the Ohio State 
Weight over 1000 pounds 


Col’s Pilot Wonder No. 26611 
Fair, 1912. 


Special Attraction 


Two sons of Col’s Pilot Wonder, that are show-pros- 

pects and herd boars that will make Champions. They 

were farrowed in April and will weigh 300 lbs. Here 
- are your Big Type Durocs with finish. | 





Catalogue will be mailed for the asking. It tells all about them 


Address, C. H. Rogers, Springfield, 


Auctioneers 
Inglehart, Reppert, Irwin, Mead and Titus 


"G& McLaughlin, Field Representative, 
Pleasantville, Ohio 





Ohio, R. F. D. No. § 





WHITE HORSE FARM 


Berkshires 


We specialize in shipping trios—unre- 
lated—Mated from blood lines 
to produce results. 


W. W. Blake Arkcoll, Mgr., Paoli, Pa. 











Large Berkshires at Highwood 


We have for sale service boars, brood sows and 
pigs, allages. These are sired by Berryton Duke’s 
Model, the boar that headed the first prize herd at 
the Royal in 1909, Highwood Duke 75th, a half- 
brother to the Grand Champion boar at the last 
International, and other boars of equal merit. 


H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. Y. 








STAR FARM 
Holsteins 


Star Farm is the only concern that ships Reg. 
Holstein cattle on approval. 


Star Farm does this, because we know that 
our stock is right, and our prices are right, 
and are perfectly willing toe leave it to you. 


Now, if you need a Reg. or Grade cow or 
heifer, a Reg. service bull, a male or female 
calf, don’t pat off until you ‘have lost your op- 

portunity, but cut this slip out and mail today. 


Horace L. Bronson, 
Dept. G, --«. Cortland, N. Y. 


Country Life Farm 


Offers For Sale =bull Calf 


born Oct. 29, 1912, that is Gisee-Gousthe white. 

dee p bodied J p— yA- size. Sire Cosavcopia 
Johanna Lad &th, 72926, . zee dam 
sire’s dam average or 7 7 daye $2. on - butter from 710.8 be 
milk. Dam has an 9.646 Ybs. butter frone 
499.9 Ibs. milk in “7 Pan hee te is the dam of two A. B. O. 
daughters. This calf’s dam and sire’s dam aver for 

25.233 lbs. butter from 603.75 lbs. milk. Price with adh 


Harry D. Wheeler, Prop., West Winfield, N. Y. 


Heavy Producing 


HOLSTEINS 


Tuberculin tested by Bureau of Animal In- 
erytsy for interstate shipment. 
You make no mistake in buying this kind. 


M. J. PECK, Cortiand, N. ¥. 
































Hazelhurst 27sifta cies $20 


UP. according to age and breeding, sired by Westside 
adoga, Whose dams have Official butter records as 

follons! Three of his nearest dams ave 29.44 

in seven days, milk 510 lbs., per cent fat 4.6, three 

of his four nearest dams have records of over 30 I 

in seven days, 107 Ibs. in thirty days, ten neares® 

dams average 25.57 Ibs. in seven days. 

SPECIAL—one male and heifer calf for $95.00 

Write your wants to 


H. H. Wickwire | Hubbardsville, N. Y. 
SEGIS BEETS HENGERVELD 


andson of King Segis and rz grandson of Hengervel@ 
Deol born January 16th, 1912; dam with a record of =a 
Ibs. of butter and 387.60 Ibs. of milk in.7 days, at the a 
three years. He traces twice to that wonderful sire og feos 
with 76 A. R. O. daughters, more white than black, 
individual. The first check Hs 75.00 gets him. "Ad 











Lake. View Berkshires 


Pairs and trio unrelated 
F. W. HUTCHINS, DePeyster, N. Y. 


B SHI ES 


Two choice boars farrowed February 2d. April 
and May pigs, ~e sex; also one tried year- 
ling boar., T. J. KERR, COLLINS, N. Y. 


O. I. C. and CHESTER WHITES 


March and April pigs, either sex, not akin. 
best of breeding, good individuals, price right 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, Wayville, N. ¥. 


O.1.C. FALL PIGS}# 
Now ready for gnlouens, sires quan: 
ek Quality A No. 
HITE Giesianatea, N. ¥. 











¥F.c. W 


BERKSHIRES (sist d gifts eady 
to book orders for hab) Dec. and Jam n pigs, not 

from prize winning sires and dame. 

H. S. TILBURY. ‘Route No. 1, Union, New York 








Jd. A. STANTON & » New Woodsteek, N. ¥ 
Rich in the blood of The King of 


ALVES the peptone ne Segis—Po: 


*Korndyke—Lord Netherland DeKol—Hengerveld DeKol an@ 
other great sires. The prices are very low for calves of thie 
high iootins. We insure these calves for one year. We guar- 
antee to please you. Write at once for pedigrees and prices, 


E. C. BRILL, Stewarteville, Warren County, N. % 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


6 Heifers, well bred, well marked, an extra fine lot, 
8 to I4 months old, $800. 2service bulls,three-fourths 
white, right every way, $100 each. Good grade cows, 
IMPERIAL STOCK FARM, J, A. Leach, Prop., Cortland, 5.%. 








BUI i > bern Feb. B. 1912, fine individual 
own. Sire, Sir Mh 

Reapavee. 40 , 4 .O. daughters. Dam has 
RB. O. record of 25ibs. She has an A. R. O. 
dam and three daughters with large records, 
Price $125.00. W.D.ROBENS, Poland, N. ¥s 


ORCHARDALE STOCK FARM 


ffers H. F. rm Ma: i9i2. Four ne 
Same. eoverat ibe butter” 8 Bire Kin 








SUNNY BANK FARM BERKSHIRES 


Both Sexes; fellow tree 
re sows. ‘pices eR ng Reg on aap 


A. F. Jones, P.O. Box 117, Bridgehampton, N 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


paperted teat fet] quality, bey, |} 


Eras Mirae eee 
seston Onondaga Hill Stock Farm 


Dealers in Large and Improved Yorksaire Swine 











Your Mets ifers, Sire Harrow Com 
FOR 


LE: H Dams well bred females, 
ese heifers 
to 14 months 


the bunch is 'e 
stock. GROWN BROTHERS, Ideal Dairy Farm, Canton, 5. ¥. 





Istel 
seg g High Grade Ho! sn oom See 
“ “4 


} reg. Ho'steln cows, 8 * .gome 20 aes 
Wiltuberculin ot" “REAGAN BROS., Y, N. 





Several, Fall Cal 
ves 





Best on earth: ONONDAGA LM. ¥ 
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Lad, 35.21 \bs. 


d@fcrent combinations of breeding, type and 





Rag Appte Komdjke “"z.asest om. * Pontiac Korndyke| 


Bib ehsum, Be is, atfour years anil who has e-sister that made 35.21 Ibs. im seven 
Johanse Base dl > Lat, Her Dam iva 24-1b vie shoe Paul Bese De Kol, see. 2 

a well oo elaped, vf annerier individaality, dairy and show ees an e every Tes) 
Such contbined qualities uf \Vorid's record breediug should —T 4 a a We Bee other catves a 
attractive with 


We have during the t two years wost carefuliy selected aud 


prices, ope “Beery tonal wil be otained road 
Caren wether the Malowing eralinstiow of orc ad 


bull calves as we-are offering. 
SENNINGBHURST CHKISTEAS KORN DYRE—born Dec. —_, 
1911 ; three-fourths white. Sire—Korndyke Abbekerk, who has 
young d ey with — of between 2% and.30 tbs. He is 
2 son of Ibs., and from a 21.32 Ib. four- 

ear-old Gonghver «ft jen gerveld De Kol, 33.42 Ibs. Dam is 

ryl America Lady, 20.47 los. at four years. She is a grand- 

daughter of Johanua’ Aaguic’s Sarcast-c Lad, 31.05 Ibs. aud A. 
& G. Butter King, 28.70 ibs. This cow és of wonderful pe; ca- 
pacity aud shoud ake at least 30 lbs. when we test. 
JENNINGSHURST KORNDYEE JOHANNA—born May 2nd 
1912 ; three-fourths white. he e Abbeke. 

74,2 





« BEN NAINGS, Towanda, Pa. 





BULL CALVES }/ = 


in February, 3912, for 
service in . Out of Pel 
f Seopa este nat eraen eee ae 
a r -old, 
Fors bullwas sivot — ‘Durchess ‘Ox 7 be Be’ Koi 
Barke Artis, who has 
daughters jnat cumming 


ante teee 
The other one,a = ft dropped puiet i50.00 out of 
bam Hengerveld id De Kol, aoe in 
a utter 


test about 18 
about 60 ibs. milka Thists-abeifer. 
ber, with first calt balls ni nei fet renee 
)’riee on this 
‘ These prives are F. 0. B. Hamilton, N.¥.,anil 
registry and transfer papers. ‘Address 
Supt. Burchard Farms Hamilton, N.Y. 
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FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD---BULLS IN 


SERVICE | 








Korntyke, 
~~" #0n ot _the 
inte Rag Apple K 
avhose dam and site’s (iam have 7-day records that 
of Pontiac Pet, who: 







thing in the herd, 
E. H. DOLLAR - - «= 





Korndyke, recently sold from this herd for 
se dam and sire’s dam av 


I have bull and hetfer waivees amd heifers and cows in calf to the above ---—L§ and I will offer any- 
with the exception of the herd bulls, forsale. Write me your 


oun—7020 00010 


sire of ate y re with 7-day records above 8) ‘pounds Korn- 
Pontiac Lady Korndyke, 88.02 Ibe. ee over in" dae antl a Ios. in q 


tn ag oleae, OF Gladi, 
average 88.61 lbs. eac ornityke Lad ad, 


81.20 each ‘ch fr 7 days. 


Ssieuaetiains New York 








Brownie Family, whose 
Dairy Show, a kton, 1911. 
White 


Auchenbr: 
135789 pounds of milk —658 poundsof batter. 





AYRSHIRES netner craigSpicy Sam imp. 8927 


Netherall Geed Time Imp. 11447, of the noted 
get were first at National two-year-old at N ational Dairy Show, Chicago, 1911. 


Monarch 13088, Son of of Netherall 
ain White Beauty 2nd with a recom of = 18, ene penne — milk, — popete < of bw 


BRANFORD FARMS, GROTON, CONN, 


Auchenbrain His Eminence Imp, 30764. First 


, 13485, grandson 
Sth, record cow of the breed, 


wmeor Robi 


for Sai¢ and /ill Ages 











MILANHURST FARM 


ofthe best sons of Pontiac Korndyke, and whose dam 


to Korndyke Abbekerk, one 


is a daughter of Hengerveld DeKol, also.a 3-4 brother to the 
These heifers will please you and the price is right. JOHN 


offers—ten Holstein heifers, 
coming two years old, nicely 
marked and well grown, bred 


<ing of the Pontiacs. 
L ELSBREE, MILAN, PA. 





AVISDALE FARM — bolstein-Fricsian 


All ai families— 
head to select from. 


Pontiac Kornéyke at head of —y 


HARRY B. DAVIS, Chester, New ¥ 





Cattle 
Born F ebruary23, 1912. 
A strong, growthy fel- 


BU L low. His three nearest 


dams average over 30 pounds butter, 7 
days. His dam is a daughter of Pearl of 
the Dairy’s joe De Kol in the semi-ofiicial. 
His sire, Sir Ormsby Korndyke Poscth. 


< EZRA HOLBERT 
LAKE. ORANGE CO.. NEW YORK 


GREENWOOD HERD 


Offer: — Dec. 16th, 1911. 30 nearest tested tame 
. 2.27. 
an, 30.44. Dam, % ths. at 2 yrs. 20m08. «A 
Eith, 1911, whose 10 nearest dame av. 2.79, he 
as above; 1450 Ibs. at 2yrs.2 mos., 2 of 
Fajen Woodcrest Lad out of 2 24.80 lb. cow. y are 
‘tine individuais. 125-buys your choice. F.O.B. cars. 
Gousaud helen in calf to King Lyons Spcfforfi antl King 
Lande Pontiac Korn dyke (the ‘best son of K.P.). 


EB. H. KNAPP & SON : FABIS, N. ¥. 


100novsTems 100 








Bred and developed for constitution, | 


conformation and production. A good 
herd from which to choose a bull. 


John C.Sharpe Meadow Brook Farm Blairstown,A. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


extra fine large, heavy milking cows- AN 
young, nicely marked and due to freshen withm 











sixty days. If you want good ones, come and 
see these cows. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, 








Cortland, N. T. 








100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
-mioely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular. 

V. D. Robinson, Eameston, N. Y. 





King Lyons Spofford, 4 of whose wearest | 


Our Holsteins 
Are Producers 


Selected and Tuberculin Tested 


Can furnish a carload of large, young cows, 
fresh or nearby springers. Prices right. 


i. T. and C. A. WELCH, West Edmeston, N.Y . 


EAST RIVER 
GRADE 2 FHOLSTEINS |= 








Oakhurst Farm 


AUBURN, WN. Y. 
A. L. BROCKWAY, Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 
(HEED FOUNDED IN 1399) 


my he ee in choice 
yearling netter ay wee caret” Sean of thew calves 
—s a7 Leneees Korndyke, she the 
two 37-lb. cows. Giles aoe chred te cur 

premier by Ter wire atk & eg pad Ay King Segis Hen- 
~~ has twenty “See record 
thew beta holding the World’s record three-year- 

oid es making 608i in seven Gays and 3025 Ihe. in 
thirty lage, in seven — and 106,333 lbs. 


26,128 lbs. 
in th praape alt ype ey 
Will be giad te send extended pedigrees 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
BULLS «ww. 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. Y. 


READY for SERVICE 


Young Ball & ‘born Dec. 12,1911. Sire, Paladin Bun. 
No. 46,390, whose dam has an A. R. ¢ 
rec: = Df 86.9'Tbs. milk 1 day , 2883.3 lbs. 80 di ays. stieite. 
butter 7 a Ibs.90 days. This bull has 14 A.R.0. 
Gaughters at two yeare old that average 846.7 lbs. milk 
and 15.38 lbs. butter in? days. Dam of calf, Farmetead 
Sadie . 0. zor 4 years, 415 Ibe. milk = } 
16.06 Ihe. tmtter in7 days. Her sire’s iam and 
ave over 100 Ibs. milk in 1 day and & Ibs. butter 
in 7 This caif is weven-eighihs white, an extra 
fineind idual. Price rein 
cred. BRADLEYW Ft 


FOR SALE—HIOLSTEIN BULLS 
at Reasonable Prices, All bulls — have | 
Bto®8 30 lb. weekly bubter record — 8 in 








sob. st sires 














sistered, transferred and | 
LLER,U tica, N.Y. 








80 cows heifer 

nearl read? for service, at prices below actual value 
io reduas hard before stabling W rite today just what 

you want. F, Ih Thomoca & Sen-Fairview Farm.Holland Patten,¥ Y® 


Need « Holstein Bull Calf? 


sekauiiininh thaunespne dans, send for 
prices ani pedligress. PIERCE BROS., Warien, Ohio. R. 4 








7 cows tte to Jo 
ro Sagueaset 5 nt for = Bred 
pi) registeved ‘bull calves. 
registered 
good sires. 
Sell Phone 311F5 


B. WEBSTER 
‘Cortland, N. ¥. 


Grade Holsteins 


— ‘imz cows, 
ime 








CHENANGO 
VALLEY 
56 head of nicely marked , young, 
due to freshen wittin two Pome. 
bred te registered 


two- helfers 
load of cows due in March and April. 
F. a. Madison Oo., Boutkeilin, &.Y. 


and some fine yearling _ 
ers, also a few ‘heifer : ao. end 
bulls, ail old enough servive. 


fine h grade year oan heifers, and 75 Grade 
oe ORS . meet kind that produce 
. Prices right. 




















amine HERD ) HOLSTEINS 


A grand younr ‘ull af 

Bofn Jan. 10,A%2,— three- jeten aaie< white — a +, — with 
wonderful officiel ba ¢ cking. In his pedigree are 44 dams with 
A. ). butter records which average 25.75 lbs. In the first 
four ‘genercti ons of his eucestors ere the sires of 4 A. RK. O. 
cows whose records average 30.08 Ibe., and four dams whose 
recorde average 30.12 lbs. A remarkable show wing. 

A.E. POWELL, 904 W. GEWESEEST., SYRACUSE, N.Y 


WE HAVE SPY- 

reat sons ov KING OF THE PONTIACS 
that are unfashionably colored that we would sell 
around $250 each. Their dams are of high breeding and 
are large pre Bisters to these bulls are making t emen- 
dous records in yearly work, and there is no 
blood in existence. 


ughters You 
will go back owning a sor of the greatest wing Holetetn sire. 
Stevens Brothers Co. Liverpool, N. ¥. 








Pontiac Korndyke’s 


SON HEADS THIS HERD 


Bull calves all wan, 2 aug wo-will have more ae fast 
@s.onr cows nd they will be grandsons 
of the “i living ordend. Wewill 


eell a few good young cows at very reasonable 


1ces. 
Cc. GATES, Canton, Pa. 


From A. R. 0. Dams 


with recoréis of from 20 to 26 Ibs. butter 
in 7 days as arenes. We are + 

calves—sirefii by a bull from a 32 
fbedam. «<1 


site GODFREY & COMPANY, 


NS ease > Penneliville, N. ¥. bel ins 


























mprove your hrovdl by purc ' 
nubrement? a grandiesned Honpervela Dek 


who has my ore offielal tested daughters than 
"bs. Bull born A Teth, 2. Avery nice ie- 
dividual well grawn, seven-eighths white, etra‘g! in 
. Bull bern June 29, 1912, 


excellent dairy trpe, Price rene These prices 
shipment. Other stock fo: 





Parebred Registered 
HOLSTEM CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE Wustrated Bookiets. 
Holsteim-Friesian Association, Box 115, Brattieboro, Vt. 


Hinchey Homestead Offers fer Sale 


Holstein bull, Dec. 27, Wi. 


keh taco fara 
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heifers, 2 andi 3 years olf. Bred to ertra - 


©. L. BANKS, Sonvetiih iin, mat teeta 


mf he 
1. %.5. BINCHEY, a, bbben th ioe ae 9 








JERSEYS 


Bull end Heiter Calves from Imported stock and 
targe produces. Giladstome, New Jersey 


1856-fiverside Ayrshires-1912 


Bull calves from record cows and 











FOR 


etrain bred 





FOR SALE ncosters 


Bd. Wyckoff and Ferris strains direct. Very fine ones. Price 
75c each or 4for @280. JOMN 4. BOWSR, King Perry, 5. TZ. 


All surplus ducks sold keke to 4 
from prize He RH at bargain prices 
orders. oor eggs fo: tehing. Write your wants at onee. 


DAVID M. HAMMOND, . Cortland, 'N. ¥. 


100, ‘watched last season, exhibition and att 
qualities. Count guaranteed upon deli 


catalogue free. TAYLOR'S POULTRY Yai YARDS, Bor A 


“DON’T BE A CLAM” 


A little boy over the preblem of evolution 
“Mam am I posing ¢ from the monkey?" “I don x 
dear,” the mother ied. “I never knew your father's fam- 
fly; ge out and our 8. C. Wh. Leghorn «" 


lington Egg Alfred P. Edge, Box N, N. Darlington, Bd. 














Do a Realize } thet it will p Sutveinesaew 
tai: You R wanes rae ~~ Sicste 
ean prove va will bi 
Comb White ee ate him to ater a 2 of 
= best hens. GRANT MOYER, Fort Pisin, NT. 

reeder of leghor ns for 13 years. 





CARTER’S MAJESTIC STRAI 


. LEGHORNS 


here from c= of the world’s 


Bry your cockerels 


"| greatest laying Strains. EPRA <. CARTER, Narethea, 5.7 





their s C0. 8, AVE tRI LL, der one management, where 
Y Apes 1 fore," *SYRACU 2 6. 2./f°2 SS SS 
Cont emee” Moat gate 

REGISTERED HOLSTEINS | {7 
calves and bull calves, Sy yy for prices 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


) Adirondack Farms 
Glens Fails, N. Y. 


The greatest Breeding Estab- 
lishment in the East. Cham- 
pion Stud of Percheron and 
Belgian Stallions and Mares, 


Catalogue B if interested. 








eH | 





JACKS and MULES 
Raise mules and get rich. 
18 Jack and Mule farms an- 


KREKLER'S JaA0K FARM 
West Elkton, Ohio 
Branch barns: Clinton, 


Jupite 
Chie 


AUCTIONEERS 
at the W orld’s Greatest Scheo! and become tndepentent. 
Winter term opens Sth—the Monday follow- 
ing the International Live Stock Show. Tuition includes 
SSS Write for cate- 


ogue today. Youcan becomea first-class 
ay A ‘Address 


Orval A. Jones, Mer., 2670 Wadiington Bivd., 
Chicago, Hl. Carey M. Jones, 








The Champion Yearting 
Belgian Colt in five 
—_ this fall. I am 

—s stud colts of 


qual quality. 
{" M. A. DeWITT, 
Binghamton, N.Y. 








Pres. 





Dr. Sargent F. 


¥ Yearling — Aare the mproved socks. 
rite for prices. 





BREEDERS 


Ewes and 2 


@ Prime Bre — 
wooled type. 
winaings. 


Y. State F 
wait = University ih. Syracuse, N.Y. 





Best Breeding 
Flock in 
America 


Pinehur. 
Shropshires 


Won at New York State Fair, 1912. all first 
prizes, champlien ram and ewe in both Open 
and American bred classes. Sixty rams sold 
by '-+% 6th this year at an average price 
of 12. 

WE ARE ©FFERING 7 ewes, 1, 2 
enfl 3 year olds, same reeding as these 
Tams. Let ~y start you right with some ewes 
tred to ow steck rams, the sires of 
winners. omals » 15 early ram lanmibs 
rend: Tor surwees 


. 


Write for catalogue and information to 


HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Centre, N.Y. 





FAIR VIEW SOUTHDOWNS 
5 now offerine a very god lot of ewes and 
os res. Ewes all bred to an 
Tpodel Adene and 


: Write for prices 
description. J. i. ‘ 8, RF.D.35, Tromapsburg, 4. 1. 


ROPSHIRES 














5° 





Bellwood Farms 
Shropshires 
GENEVA, N. Y. 
Property of Katherine B. Lewis 

high-class animals to select 
= Avena cin, 1912, 10 Ibe. 
Acddress all correspondence to 
ALFRED G. LEWIS, Agent 
Geneva, New York 




















PCRn aT ARE SHOW i 





Mention This = ore i 


will get « very prompt 
Journal... wae ee 


La SS Swe. ©. i See 


ho calle, al welecred tock, "Write oo  aihendl 













































































Doing Work Well 


MARY C. ROLOFSON 


What have I done today? Let me 

just for a moment pause and see, 

I've been so busy! yet I know 

The whole day’s work makes little show. 
I've washed some dishes and a floor 
And mended stockings—three or four— 
Plain, common trifles, truth to tell, 
But I have tried to do them well. 


I’ve boiled potatoes, baked some bread, 
And swept the kitchen and the shed, 
Combed Lucy’s hair, and Freddie’s, too, 
Afi€@ sewed a button on a shoe, 

1 wrote a letter, brief indeed. 

And found ten minutes’ time to read. 
Among my simple tasks I dwell, 

But oh! ‘I try to do them well. 


And does it matter if my days 

Are used in simple, humble ways? 

No work that God to one has given 
But rightly done, doth lead to heaven. 
“All service ranks the same with God.” 
Who rules a realm or breaks the sod 
Shall know the same sweet, mystic spell 
Upon his task if he work well. 


Then let me go from room to room 
With dusting-cloth and mop and broom 
As Hght of heart, as strong, as free 
As though I were, or hoped to be, 
Some great one, gifted, set to shine 

In some sphere far from this of mine. 

I love my little home. Impe 

Me, Love, to fill my small place well. 





New Year’s Resolutions 


Of all the advice given concerning 
New Year’s resolutions some I heard 
recently pleased me best. The man 
who was giving it had traveled a long 
way along Life’s Highway and he be- 
lieved that New Year’s resolutions 
made in the usual way did more harm 
than good. The persons made them 
im good faith, then when in a mo- 
auent’s temptation they were broken 
{perhaps unthinkingly) the maker 
became discouraged and cast them 
agide saying: “It is useless for us to 
make good resolutions for we simply 
cannot keep them.” 

Custom seemingly has decreed that 
once a high resolve made at the New 
¥ear’s time has been broken, that is 
to be the end of the individual’s en- 
deayvor along that line until the next 
first of January, There are few nor- 
mal people who can walk the straight 
and narrow path without occasionally 
slipping whether they make definite 
resolutions at the new year or at an- 
other time, but he went on to Say, 
the slipping was not of so much im- 
portance as the rapidity with which 
the resolution to try again was made, 

When a resolution is made the re- 
solve should also go“with it that no 
matter how many times it is broken 
throughout the ensuing months the 
endeavor to keep it must continue un- 
til the end of the year. If you do not 
sueceed in keeping the good resolu- 
tions that you made in January until 
the last of the next December they 
will be worth while, if you have suc- 
ceeded in conquering the fault by 
continued “try and try again” plan. 

n’t you think the advice was 
really of the worth while kind? 
HOUSEHOLD EDITOR, 


How to Keep Fire All Night 


MRS FRED ORNE 





I have never had any _ trouble 
keeping the fire all night, and the 
plan is very simple. I consider it 
more economical to keep the kitchen 
fre all night and running continu- 
ously. I‘ only average a medium- 
sized hod of coal for 24 hours. I get 
splendid results from my oven. 

I start the fire about September 
? and it is never out until about 
Juse 1, We burn the common nut 
coal and my husband brings in a hod 
each night and morning, although 


I never use it all only in the coldest 
Look up Your 


eke Your TODAY | 


If your subscription has expired, or is 
just running out—renew it now. 

This is the time to attend to such 
matters. A prompt renewal for one 
or more years will entitle you, with- 
out any additional cost, to as many 
cloth bound books in the FARM LIFE 
SERIES as you pay years in advance, 
Better still, get two new subscribers 
each for one year, send us $2.00, and 
you may have a whole year’s credit 
on your subscription without paying 
one cent. 


You can’t afford to 
this — do it now. 








neglect 




















weather. About 9 o’clock each night 
I shake down the fire until all the 
ashes are out and I have a good layer 
of red coals on the grate; rake a lit- 
tle. Be sure that all ashes and, 
clinkers are out and a solid fire rests 
on the grate. Then I open the drafts 
and put on more coal to come level 
with the fire box, and as soon as a 
bright blue flame or blaze comes 
through I close all dampers and 
after waiting a moment or two for 
the gas to subside I open the cold 
air damper which is in front and 
near the top of the range. I let it 
entirely alone until 9 or 10 in the 
morning before adding new coal. I 
usually have the drafts open and 
shut several times before the coal is 
put on. My range has three dampers, 
the oven, funnel and front dampers 
and two cold air drafts, one of which 
is seldom used, as it is used to cool 
the stove, and this is not necessary 
if care is used. If the heat is al- 
lowed to come too near the stove 
covers it causes them to warp 

In the morning shake the fire well 
again, let it burn up and you will 
have an apparently fresh fire. If 
you wish to bake, thoroughly shake 
it down, open the dampers and put 
on coal gradually, then close it up 
tight. By the time the coal has been 
‘renewed two or three times your oven 
is hot enough for biscuit; that is, if 
you have kept it level with the fire 
box. I can dress and have hot bis- 
cuits in forty minutes. Two very 
important items are, you must keep 
the ashpan clean, and also the under 
part of the top of the stove over the 
oven, if you want a hot oven, 

Cinders are especially fine to bank 
a fire at night and every bit of coal 
should be sifted. Now remember, 
you can save coal, time and money by 
keeping a continuous fire. The 
kitchen is warm and cozy; the water 
is always hot. 

After breakfast add the new coal 
as you did the night before. Close 
all dampers as before. If required 
for dinner and supper open and shut 
drafts as you need to. Do not let 
the coal get started; hold it back all 


paper will reach its destination with 
the paper intact. A small round of 
this paper placed over the center of 
an embroidered doily will prevent the 
later being greased by coming in con- 
tact with the bread or cake the plate 
contains. If you pour’ your freshly 
made “fudge” on a sheet of this pa- 
rer it will save washing a dish. On 
ironing day if you will rub the hot 
irons on a folded pad of this paper 
they will run smoother. .When you 
have used the paper in all these 
ways it is still good for a fire kindler. 
Try it. if one’s family is small 
and few boxes of crackers are used, 
large pads of oiled paper can be 
bought for a~few cents. These con- 
iain a sufficient number of sheets to 
last for months and pay for their 
original cost many times: over. 





Boarding the Teacher 


MARGARET WHITNEY 


The question of boarding the school- 
teacher in the country districts is 
met in different neighborhoods in 
entirely different ways. In some dis- 
tricts nobody wants to take the 
teacher, and in other places every 
one wants the job; and the only dif- 
ficulty the man or woman in the case 
has, is to choose between them and 
keep out of trouble. Very likely 
everyone who has taken the teacher 
into the home to remain during the 
period school is in session has been 
greatly annoyed by some particular 
habit that her boaréer has and was 
relieved when the term closed. It has 
happened that sometimes these pe- 
culiarities of the teacher have been 
spread over the neighborhood, to the 
detriment of the teacher’s reputation, 

Now, did anyone ever think that 
there are two sides to this question, 
and that however much the hostess 
and her family may be annoyed with 
the boarder, he may in turn be just 
as much annoyed by the ways and 
manners of these people with whom 
he is staying as they may be with 
him? Have you, the person who is 














A Hyacinth, Either Single or Double, Is a Satisfactory Winter Bloomer 


you can. Keep a steady, even heat 


at all times. 





Uses for Waxed Paper 


MARY ANN 


How many of the housekeepers know 
that the waxed paper lining found 
in cake and cracker cartons is good 
for a number of things? <A sheet of 
this paper placed under a child’s 
plate will save the tablecloth from 
spots and stains and will not be at 
all noticeable. When the paper be- 
comes soiled it may be burned and a 
new one substituted. 

This paper is just the thing to put 
under loaves of bread while cooling. 
It is also nice to build up cakes on. 
It makes splendid tops to go over 
jelly glasses when the original tops 
have worn out. There is nothing nicer 
to use for wrapping the children’s 
school lunches. Placed between 
Sheets of postage stamps it will pre- 
vent their sticking together. If the 
tops of your jars are ‘uncertain,’ 
line them with this paper and the 
contents will keep air-tight. 

A print of butter wrapped in this 








reading this article, ever kept in your 
home the stranger who has come to 
teach your school; and have you done 
for them as you would have them 
do for you or your children? Or, is 
such a person merely tolerated for 
the sake of the two or three dollars 
that is received every week as the 
price of their food and bed? The 
latter is aften the case, as many 
public schoolteachers know by ex- 
perience. 

Do your. boarders 
enough to eat? Some 
likely be astonished that such a 
question should be asked. But there 
have been cases in times past when 
the teacher did go hungry and there 
may be such places now. Many 
teachers could trace #tomach trouble 
of later years to a lack of food or 
to the poorly cooked meals on which 
they subsisted during the months and 
years they taught public school: 

Sometimes the children are re- 
quired to assist with the cooking and 
often do so without washing their 
hands. This is not conducive to a 
good healthy appetite to say the least. 
Many women permit their children to 
help .themselvyes out of the dishes that 


always’ get 
persons will 


es ait le als UO? anne 


1 at taint N veces — ail 
ae “faa , 


> 


1 Ne 
P tac, 
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are afterwards placed on the table 
for the family meal; and when one 
sees a child sticking his fingers inte 
the food he is not particularly anx- 
ious to partake of the contents of 
the dish. Occasionally the boarder 
gets a sight of the water in which 
the dishes are washed or the cloths 
with which they are dried, and this 
is sag ag to destroy his appetite 
forever in that house. 

Often the boarder is compelled to 
wash his hands and face in the same 
bowl that the whole family use and 
dry them on a towel that looks more 
like a floor cloth than it does like one 
to put on one’s face. Many times a 
clean handkerchief has served as @ 
towel in such cases, or the boarder 
has furnished his own face cloths. 

After a country schoolteacher has 
stayed at a place where he has been 
uncomfortable and endured many or 
all of the trials mentioned it is surely 
a comfort to get into a home where 
the food is clean, plentiful and well 
cooked, the house warm, where he 
has the ordinary conveniences _ for 
cleanliness and where he can sit down 
for the rest and quiet he so much 
needs. There are many homes where 
every member has done much toe 
make the boarder,. man or woman, 
who was compelled to be away from 
home five days each week feel very 
welcome as well as comfortable, and 
for which the money they received 
could never compensate them. 





“ Experiences of George’s Wife” 
G. F, 8S. 


“Good afternoon Mrs Brown, you're 
home this lovely afternoon? Yes,!let 
us sit here on the piazza. I’ve brought 
over my work, you see, and I guess 
you'll be interested when I show it to 
you, 

“TIT had a rag peddler come along 
two weeks ago and I sold him a big 
bag of rags that I had been saving 
for some time, and how much do you 
suppose he paid me for them? Five 
cents! He even tried to make me 
take my pay in oranges, said ‘I might 
have three!’ I wouldn’t take them, 
for I’ve heard those peddlers that go 
round the country, sleep in the wagon 
with their fruit. Deliver me from 
those kind of germs! So I made him 
give me the money and I made up 
my mind those were the last rags I'd 
sell to any man, I'll burn them first. 

“But when I was down to my cou- 
sins last week, she showed me her rag 
rugs that she had made from old 
dresses, waists, shirts and other 
scraps, They were pretty enough for, 
iny house, and I came home deter- 
mined to make some. I cut every- 
thing an inch wide, sew the pieces 
together and wind in balls. These 
strips of different .colors make the 
hit-or-miss center, and the plain 
blue you see, there are three shades, 
yaake the border. I shall get them 
woven by a city firm that advertises. 
Fach Aall-that weighs a pound and 
three-quarters makes a square yard 
of rug. It costs very little to get ™ 
them woven and every time I look at 
them I shall think of what that ped- 
dler didn’t get, Speaking of peddlers, 
Mrs Brown, I had an experience that 
I guess will teach me a lesson for one 
while. If yeu had been home that 
cay I wonder if you would have been 
as badly taken in as I was, 

“T think it was a Tuesday morning. 
I know I was sweeping the piazza 
when a man drove up to the door, he 
jumped out and tipping his hat se 
politely, asked if I was the lady of 
the house? On finding out that I 
was, he said that he had just, the ar- 
ticle he knew I’d be interested in. 
He quickly produced a box from his 
wagon, set it on the piazza, pried 
open the cover and I saw soap. 

“Well, to make my story much 
shorter than his, "he persuaded me te 
buy the whole box of soap for a dol- 
lar, and there was to be a rubber mat 
for the front piazza come free. The 
reason why it was so cheap, was be- 
cause the soap was not wrapped in 
papers, and if I would let it thorough- 
ly dry before using, I should have ~ 
great bargain. 

“T remember I didn’t have a cent 
of my own that morning, but I looked 
through the pockets of George’s best 
trousers and helped myself as I gen- 
erally do when I run short; good 
thing George never says a word, some 
men I know would be mad, but he, 
I must say, is easy to get along with 
and if he is going anywhere he always 
looks to see if he has any money. 

“Do you know, Mrs Brown, one day 
I was in the most awful hurry te 
catch a car, grabbed my pocketbook 
and ran to the corner... When I 
opened, .it to pay my fare, there 
wasn’t—-one-—cent. I got as red as 
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could be, and by that time we were ~skirt, which is a six;goted model, is 


spinning along way out in the coun- 
try, and the tonductor couldn’t .very 
well put me off, 

“I must say I think more of con- 
ductors than I did, for he paid my 
fare twice out of his own pocket! 
When I got to the city, I went to my 
sisters’ and borrowed enough for the 
day. I remembered his number and 
when I told George my experience, 
he paid him, I know just as well as 
I want to know, Mrs Brown, that 
George gave him more than ten cents. 

“But how I do get away from my 
story, where was I—oh, I know—I 
fave that peddler the dollar, and he 
took my name and address, saying 
that the rubber mat would have the 
last name stamped on it at the fac- 
tory, and then it would be sent to me. 
He also said it would be such a sav- 
ing to me as now I wouldn’t have to 
get a door-plate. Something I have 
always wanted, Mrs Brown, but never 
had, . 

“Dear me, fT draw a long sigh when 
I think of my soap experience. I let 
it stay in the attic a month to get 
thoroughly dry, and one Monday 
brought out a cake to try. Well, it 
was the most dreadful soap you ever 
saw! N6ét a bit of suds would it make, 
and I couldn’t even wash dishes with 
it. I got so mad that I finally buried 
it in the garden. I did save the box 
for kindling wood, and what's more 
Mrs Brown, I haven't seen the rubbe 
mat to this day, nor have any of the 
other neighbors that bought, for I 
am glad to say I was not the only one 
who was taken in. 

“You would have thought 
might have remembered my 
but no, along came another polite 
young man about a week later who 
asked if I had any silver that needed 
replating or polishing. 

“I brought out some téaspoons and 
with some powder in a box and a 
cloth, he made them lIook like new. 
He then stepped into the kitchen and 
polished a part of the copper hot 
water tank. It looked fine and he 
did it so easily that I bought a box 
for fifty cents, and he left thanking 
me so politely. ; 

“I did not have time to finish pol- 
ishing the boiler that morning, but I 
got up early the next day, planning 
in my mind to go to work on my gil- 
ver and the boiler right after break- 
fast, 

“And, what do you think, Mrs 
Brown? The first glance I gave the 
boiler showed a part of it was black, 
yes, black as a hat. I went to the 
drawer for the spoons and of alLthe 
sights! 

“Well, there was fifty cents wasted 
to say nothing of the time it took me 
in scouring that boiler and polishing 
those spoons with ammonia and 
whiting. For after ail, there's noth- 
ing better than that mixture for mak- 
ing your silver shine. 

“Why, there’s George coming home; 
it must me five o’clock, Mrs Brown, 
and I have been here since two. Any- 
way I’ve accomplished a lot for here 
are two balls that must weigh two 
pounds apiece. Just heft them. Do 
you know I'm getting along so swiftly 
I think I'll. plan a rug for my bath- 
room. 

“But I must go and get George’s 
supper, goodness knows what he'll 
have. I did have corn for dinner 
that I can warm up. Did you ever 
cut it off the cob and mix with sliced 
cold potatoes and then fry? It’s fine. 
I did make some currant buns and 
a chocolate cake this morning, there 
he’s calling me—men are so hungry 
—they can’t even wait—good-bye— 
Il’'li—come again.” 
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For the Shouse Dressmaker 


At this time of the year the woman 
who sews is in need Of good pat- 
terns. Those below will surely ap- 
peal to her. 
5986—Girls’ Coat 
iittle 


Double-Breasted 
Here is a decidedly clever 
coat and one very simple to make. 
It is a double-breasted model, with 
sailor collar and single revers, which, 
together with the turned-back cuffs, 
are fashioned of contrasting ‘nate- 
rial. Thg design is suitable for de- 
velopment in satin, velvet, senge, 
cheviot or blanket loth. The pat- 
tern, 5986, is cut in sizes 4 to 12 
years. Medium size requires 3 yards 
of 36-inch material, with % yard of 
27-inch moire or .ther contrasting 
goods. 
5964—Girls’ 
This dress 
of the front and 
skirt joined to an 
model is e@xcellent for school wear 
and nice enough for dressy service. 
The pattern, 5964, is cut in sizes 6 to 
12 years. Medium size requires 3% 
yards of 36-inch material for the 
dress, % yard of 27-inch contrasting 
goods, % yard 36-inch goods for 
underwaist. 
5958—Misses’ Dress 
Here is a stylish dress for the miss 
and small women, and one the con- 
struction of which is well within the 
range of the home dressmaker’s skill. 
The dress ctoses at the front, the fas- 
tening being effected at thé left side, 
The: Lmpire or regulation: waistline 
may be’ used as preferred and the 
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the left side 
a three-gored 
underwaist. The 
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one of the newest designs and is par- 
ticularly~ attractive for the young 
girl. The pattern, 5058, is cut in 
sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. 
requires 4% yards of 44-inch mate- 
rial, % yard of 24-inch satin and % 
yard of 18-inch all-over. 
5660—Children’s Rompers 

For the wee girl or boy no more 
serviceable garment than the rompers 
has ever been devised. This design 
shows a very simple model which the 
most inexperienced needleworker 
can fashion with no difficulty. ‘The 
pattern, 5600, is cut in sizes, 1, 2 and 
3 years. Medium size requires 2% 
yards of “27-inch material! 
5554—Girls’ Box Coat 
coat may be developed in 
serge, cheviot, broadcloth or tweed, 
with .the trimming of satin. The 
neck is finished with a round, rolling 
collar and the sleeves are finished 
with a cuff. The pattern, 5554, is cut 
in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Medium 
size requires 2% yards of 50-inch 
material and % yard of 24-inch satin 

5976—Boys’ Blouse Suit 

This little suit has a sailor blouse 
with the regulation collar and shield, 
the latter being removable. The 
sleeves are nicely plaited at the wrist 
and the _trousers are the usual 
bloomers finished at the knee with 
legbands or elastics Serge, cash- 
mere, mohair or tweed may be used 
with the coller and shield of contrast- 
ing material. The pattern, 5976, is 
cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium 
size requires 25 yards of 44-inch 
material and % yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting goods. 

5967—Ladies’ Dress 

Here is a charming model and one 
especially suitable tor general wear, 
as it is simple yet decidedly stylish. 
The garment closes at the left side 
of the front, Nias shoulder plaits at 
front which may always be depended 
upon for a becoming line and shows 
the new style turn.over collar and 
rolled-back cuffs. The pattern, 5967, 
is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 6% 
yards of 36-inch material and % yard 
of 27-inch contrasting goods. 

How to Order 

Price of pattern 10 cents. 

Be sure to state SIZE 
Order by number from our 
department. 
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Concerning Flavorings 
EMMA GARY WALLACE 


The cost of cake and dessert flavor- 
ings amount to quite an item in the 
year and intelligent forethought will 
materially reduce this expense. Leaves 
of the sweet-scented geranium placed 
in the bottom of the tin in which a 
cake is baked will impart a delicious 
flavor which is delightful and difficult 
to place, Wash: and cry the leaves 
and put next to the batter. 

When oranges are freely used, save 
the peels. Set away in a cool place 
until a number collects. Take a 
sharp knife and trim out the white 
part which contains the bitter prin- 
ciple. Cut the oily yellow rind in tiny 
strips and drop into a bottle of & solu- 
tion of two-thirds of best grain alco- 
hol and one part water. Add the pre- 
pared rind from time to time, shaking 
the bottle occasionally After the 
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Medium size . 


bottle is full set it away for three 
months, at the end of which time tte 
strong orange extract may be drained 
off and strained, through a couple :f 
thicknesses of muslin or  filter.d 
through regular filter paper. It will 
be clear and much stronger than the 
usual product, and .is delicious for 
iges, enkes, desserts and candies, 
Lemon rind may be prepared in the 
same way. A small, smooth, wooden 
board and a sharp knife will be found 
of assistance in trimming the peel. 


Menu for Farmer’s Table 
CELESTE 





Monday 
BreaKkFast—Oatmeal, 
pancakes, strained honey, 

coffee. 

DINNER-—Baked potatoes, broiled 
ham, miik gravy, baked squash, dill 
pickles, rolls, apple pie, tea. 

Surper—Hashed brown potatoes, 
cold boiled ham, _cold slaw, apple 
butter, graham bread, chocolete cake, 
tea, 


sour milk 
doughnuts, 


Tuesday 

DREAKFAST—Buckwheat 
syrup, fried potatoes, 
doughnuts, coffee. 

DINNER—Mashed potatoes, corned 
beef, boiled cabbage, chili sauce, beet 
pickles, hot biscuit and butter, 
squash pie, tea. 

Suprer—Potatoes (in patties), cold 
corned beef, chili sauce, cottage 
cheese, graham bread, plum pre- 
serves, chocolate cake, tea. 

Wednesday 

BreEAKFAST—BRuckwheat cakes, 
strained honey, French fried pota- 
toes,- poached eggs, oatmeal cookies, 
coffee. 

DINNER 


pancakes, 
fried eggs, 


-Potatoes (boiled in “jack- 
ets’’), saurkraut, pot roast, browr 
gravy, chili sauce, onions (sliced in 
vinegar), rolls, baked apples, whipped 
cream, tea. 

Suprer—F ried 
eatsup, johnrvcake, 
kles, oatmeal cookies, 
tea. 


potatoes, cald beef, 
honey, dill pic- 
apple sauce, 


Thursday 


BrREAKFPAST—Graham porridge, hash, 
boiled eggs, bread, oatmeal cookies, 
coffee. 

DINNER—TIRiced 
(dipped in - batter), milk 
stewed tomatoes (with toast), 
der, graham gems, wild grape 
tea. 

SUPPER 


salt pork 
gravy, 
chow- 

jelly, 


potatoes, 


ham, 
wild 
plum 


fried 
biscuit, 
cake, 


-Potato puffs, 
cabbage salad, hot 
grape jelly, one-egg loaf 
preserves, tea. 
Friday 
-Wafiles, 
potatoes, 
bread, oatmeal 


strained hon- 
scrambled 
cookies, 


BREAKFAST 
ey, creamed 
eggs, fried 
coffee. 

DINNER—Baked 
cutlet, cream gravy, fried 
beet pickles, whole wheat 
plum jelly, baked custard, tea. 

Suprer—Hashed brown potatoes, 
codfish balls, cottage cheese, ripe cu- 
cumber pickles, whole, wheat gems, 
honey, loaf cake; tea. 

° 


Saturday 


BrREAKFAST—G raha m pancakes, 
syrup, ham and eggs, doughnuts, cof- 
fee. 

DINNER—Bean 
mashed potatoes, 


codfish 
parsnips, 
bread, 


potatoes, 


crackers, 
ham, chili 


Soup, 
bofled 


‘ 
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sauce, graham and wheat bread, ap- 
ple dumplings, tea. 

Suprper—Baked potatoes, baked 
pork and beans, grated horse-radish, 
catsup, biscuit, apple and plunr jelly, 
tea. 

Sunday . 

BREAKFAST—Whole wheat pancakes, 
syrup, crisp fried bacon, fried eggs. 
cookies, coffee. 

DIN NER—Tomato 
roast potatoes, roast chicken, brown 
gravy, stale bread dressing, sou 
pickles, apple salad, rolls and butter 
pumpkin pie, coffee. 

Suprper—Cold baked 
roast chicken, chili sauce, 
fruit cake, tea. 

Recipes 

Oatmeal Cookies—One 
one and one-half cups 
eggs, three-fourths cup 
one teaspoon (level) soda, 
teaspoon grated nutmeg, 
oatmeal, three cups flour, 
chopped raisins. Drop from 
spoon and bake slowly. 

Cheap Fruit Cake—One-half cup 
butter (or lard), one-half cup 
sugar, one-half cup syrup (cook- 
ing), one-half cup sweet milk, 
one-half teaspoon soda, one-half cup 
raisins, one-fourth teaspoon of nut- 
meg, cinnamon, allspice, cloves, one 
and three-fourths cups flour. Bake 
in loaf, or as a two-layer cake, put 
together with a boiled frosting. 

Codfish Cutlets—Soak salt codfish 
in cold water over nights Cut the fish 
in slices Dry thoroughly, dip in 
batter, and fry in deep lard. Let it 
dry on brown paper, and serve with 
tomato sauce or sliced lemon, 

Broiled Ham—Cut ham as for fry- 
ing, then cut the fat parts away from 
lean. Fry the fat part in frying pan, 
but beoil the lean part quickly. 


soup, crackers, 


beans, cold 
roils, chear 


cup butter 
sugar, twe* 
sweet milk 
one-fourtl 
two cup 
one cul 
larg: 


Request for Sauerkraut—I would 
like a good reliable recipe for mak- 
ing sauerkraut.—Mrs C, L—([Sauer- 
kraut: Use a water-tight hard wooden 
keg or barre] and be sure it is thor- 
oughly clean, Put a layer of clean 
outside cabbage leaves in the bottom 
of the keg and a little way up on the 
sides. Put in a layer of shredded cab- 
bage, sprinkle with salt and a little 
caraway seed and onion and apple, 
and press down very firmly. For a 
medium-sized wash tub of shredded 
cabbage use about three or four 
handfuls salt, two tablespoontuls 
caraway seed, one onion and one ap- 
ple, chopped very fine. Proceed in 
alternate layers until ail the cabbage 
is used, pressing down each layer 
firmly, so that it will be under brine. 
It is well for two persons to handle 
the job together, one doing the cut- 
ting and the other the packing. The 
brine should rise quite freely when 
the kraut is pressed down with the 
hands. Cover with a clean white 
cloth, tucking in the edges firmly 
down the sides, then lay on fitted 
hardweod boards and on these a clean 
stone, or sevral stones, to weight 
the kraut down so that it will stay 
under brine. Let stand two or three 
days, then dip off all you can of the 
old brine, which would become bit- 
ter, and fill up with hot water. Tie a 
clean cloth over the barrel and let 
the contents work. It will take from 
two to three weeks before fermenta- 
tion ceases. About once a week 
thereafter, carefully remove stones, 
boards and cloth, which will very 
likely be covered with scum, wash 
them clean, rinse in cold salt water 
and return to the keg. A little hot 
water may be added from time to 
time, and a little salt if it does not 
seem salt enough, The kraut should 
be just covered with brine, but it is 
not well to have too much brine, as 
that softens it and makes it mushy. 
The secret of keeping kraut well and 
clean is in pressing down firmly, hav- 
ing it well weighted, and covered 
with not too much brine, thus keep- 
ing the air out. A good vinegar bar- 
rel is nice to use, and if it is too 
large it can. be sawed down to the 
required size. ] 





Not the First, After All 

Two juvenile efforts at exercising 
the reasoning powers are celebrated 
in this story, attributed by the New 
York Times to- Mayor Marshall of 
Columbus, O. The results are inter- 
esting, and everything considered, 
plausible. 

A teacher said to her “Who 
was the first man?’ 

“George Washington!" 
shouted, promptly. 

“How do you make out that George 
Washington was the first man?” said 
the teacher, smiling indulgently. . 

“Because,” said the little boy, “he 
was first in war, first in peace and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

But at this point a larger boy held 
up his hand, 

“Well,” said the teacher to him, 
“who do you think was the first 
man?” 

“I don’t know what his name was,’ 
said the large boy, “but I kno it 
wasn’t George Washington, ma’am, 
because the history says George Wagh- 
ington married a witlow, so of céu 
there. must have..been. at . least. -o 
other man.” ‘ 
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A Message—I 


HE Almighty—up at Power 
Lot—looks as though He 
had at last ail kinds of ma- 
terial to work with; infinite 
ocean, = oe —_ 

river, far hights, and sharp valleys, 
bowlders that make you catch your 
breath, and green pastures that lie 
sound asleep—2ll kinds of such busi- 
ness the Almighiv has at Power Lot. 
And so much of it! Looks as though 
He laughed to Himself at last for the 
room there was, and tossed creation 
about helter-skelter and gigantic free. 

POWER LOT, GOD HELP US—that 
was the complete name of our place; 
worse than Nazareth, you see. Yes, 
outsiders speaking of us said with 
meaning, “He lives over to Power 
Lot, God help us,” or “It happened 
at Power Lot, God help us.” it may 
have been because it was so hard to 
get up to us there by the steep way; 
jt may have been by reason of our 
poverty or our ignorance, but with 
our name was ever attached this in- 
voeation for supernal aid, So out of 
Power Lot, God Help Us, came pa- 
vent toilers by land and sea as well 
as vagabonds and ne’er-do-wells with 
a taste for wandering, ambitiougless 
resigned women, runaway _ boys and 
girls; and out of Power Lot, came 
Mary Stinagree, 

_ little, sulky-mouthed,  broad- 
browed, black-haired girl was Mary 
Stingaree, Distrustful, sulky-mouthed 
—the daughter of old Bate Stingaree, 
drunkard, deceased. Down to school 
at Bear River we went together, Mary 
and I, I was in her class then. Of 
course the Bear River children de- 
rided us, coming from Power Lot. 

"Way back from somewhere Mary 
had inherited a steady, never-failing 
eristmill of brains, and a singing voice 
like a soul quit of the flesh. From 
Bear River district school to the dis- 
tant academy at Wolfdale Mary 
worked her way. From academy to 
provincial college Mary managed 
without help from home; then across 
the water to the highest seat of learn- 
ing in the states; there a post-grad- 
uate course and a degree; and then, 
by reason of her marked ability, a 
position of distinction at the head of 
a seminary. me 

Just at that climax of her toiling 
ambition old Bate Stingaree fell in a 
drunken fit and broke his neck. A 
flock of evil crows swooped down over 
the Stingaree fortunes. The mother, 
hnalf-paralyzed, took to her bed. The 
younger brother, a clean, straight fel- 
low, went down with his fishing boat 
in a hurricane off the Gut. The older 
brother, dissolute like his father, had 
lest his position in a cloth manufac- 
tory in the states and came home in 
rags. Mary was sent for and took 
leave of absence to come home to her 
father’s funeral, : 

It was the solemn desolation of win- 
ter there by the hills and gorges and 
the pounding, seething shores that lay 
off in view of Power Lot, God Help 
Us. The wind swept with endless 
moan through the cypress forests. 

When Mary saw how it was with 
her people at home her eyes for a 
moment had that very look of the 
world without, just that look as of 
bleak gorges and the passion of the 
waves surging back, moaning and 
thwarted, from the shore. Then her 
lips took on the strength of the hills 
and their quiet, too., She had grown 
tall and straight. She was more than 
peautiful:eshe was what my soul had 
prophesied: she was a great woman. 

“Jim,” she said smiling, “you are 
one of that fated kind of whom it is 
easy to ask things, of whom one is al- 
ways morally sure that no request 
will be refused. You have not re- 
formed, like the rest of us. You have 
not had advantages.” 

“I have read all the books you sent 
me, Mary,” I replied, “three times 
over. I don’t know what I should 
have done without them. I’ve been 
waiting to thank—” 

“No,” she interrupted me medita- 
tively, “you have not reformed. I 
don't believe you ever will, You have 
not had advantages.” 

I could almost have sworn that she 
was fond of me. But it was in a way 
too high for me to take any notice 
of. I understood that. The kindness 
in her eyes was hard to bear. It was 
the sort to lure a child or a big, 
trusty Newfoundland. But first and 
last IT adored her, and T stood con- 
fused to all except that she was near 
me,@fooking at me, and that I was 
ready to do her bidding. 

“The sea is rough—cruel and rough 
—todav, Jim,” she said, ‘and there 
would be danger out there today, even 
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to the staunchest little fishing vessel, 
managed by the most skillful hand 
that ever was?—danger even to Jim 
Turbine?” — 

I laughed. “A boat’s easy managed 
out there, if you know how.” I laughed 
again. I had no fear, even of taking 
Mary over to Wadleck. The sea was 
not running either stormy or strong, 
to my way of thinking. 

““Will you take my message over, 
then ?’’ 

“You—wouldn’t have to go?” 

“No.” She smiled, “I could write 
it down, and you could take it; And 
I—” she added gravely—'‘'should al- 
ways be in your debt for a very, very 
great kindness,”’ 

“You get it ready, Mary,’’ I said, 
blusteringly, for I was disappointed 
and chagrined. A telegram had been 
to my mind a sort of rite which de- 
manded personal supervision. ‘You 
go and get it ready right now, and I'll 
take it over.’ 

“My good—brother—Jim,” she said, 
with eloquent eyes; and with that I 
had to make myself content. 

“It isn’t sealed orders, to me,” i 
said. ‘“I—I’m afraid I know what you 
are going to do.” 

“Well?” 

“You are going—to 
position—that you've 
for—all these years,”’ 

Her face was pale and set, but she 
kept her pleasant humor. ‘You are 
a wizard, Jim. You have something 
far and away beyond advantages; you 
can read writing up a flight of stairs 
and behind doors, You—’”’ 

“Yes, I can,” I said. “I can read it 
all right’. every time. But you just 
stop and think, Mary. Some other 
woman could manage this miserable 
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in her whimsical way; but I thought 
there was a dash of honest fretfulness 
in it. ‘“‘Mother—clings to Me. And 
Bate— thé case is desperate altogeth- 
er. It seems to demand someone of 
their own, who is bound by duty, and 
who understands and can have pa- 
tience. I tried to think it was com- 
mon sense to go. I could earn money 
for them back there—but I can’t go. 
And when you can’t go there’s no 
way but to stay. I thought you wouid 
have been glad to have me stay.” 

“T reckon, I was thinkin’ of you.’® 

“Perhaps you were. You used to 
have a habit, quite strong, of letting 
your thoughts go moonshining about 
in the interests of other people. I dare 
say it has grown upon you, as bad 
habits do.”’ 

My head cleared when I got out on 
the bay, and steering was all the busi- 
ness in hand for me, I let it go—that 
about Mary; the mystery of & A 
great, faithful ambition, to reach its 
hill-hight, and then get knocked in 
the head and stunned in the heart 
like I knew the case was with Mary. 


Without His Latehkey 


Some time later it was my business 
to sail a person by the name of Mr 
Robert Hilton over from Waldeck to 
Power Lot. He was a big, tall, hand- 
some, stylish fellow, and he recog- 
nized me as the person who had come 
to meet him with a grin that sort of 
mellowed my heart toward him in 
spite of all I had heard about him, 

“Cap’n Turbine, ain’t it?’ he in- 
quired politely and ' solicitously— 
“Cap’n Jim Turbine?” 

“Sure.” 

I got him and his luggage aboard, 
The boat lay over to a stiff wind and 








Strung on a thread of gold, 
“The jeweled years; 
Sweet memory cluster they, 
Of hopes and fears ; 
Some dance like sparkling wine, 
Some calm and somber shine, 
Some glow with light divine, 
Mixed smiles and tears. 


Each twelvemonth, this one day 

I set apart 
To count my jewels o'er, 

With chastened heart; 
Clear shines youth's jasper ray, 
Dear dreanjs of ‘yesterday— ~ 
Sweet scertt, like flowers o’ May 

To me impart. 





ff Retrospect 


Some, with their radiance vie 
The stars o’erhead, 
Tenderly I linger o'er 
Those years long sped ; 
One brings back wedding music sweet, 
And one, so‘ pattering baby feet-— 
How fast the hastening years retreat 
With silent tread. 


But ‘ere I put my jewels by, 
One duty more, ‘ 
To add another to the thread 
Of golden ore ; 
Perchance before this year is past 
The strands may separate at last, 
The broken ends be gathered fast 


Once more. 


Frank Adams Mitchell 

















business here. But you! Good Lord!” 

“It’s my mother and my brother, 
Jim. It’s my mother, I have ‘thought,’ 
never fear. I have made up my mind. 
Say no more about it.’ 

“You ain’t fit for it, 
the place you’ve been filling back 
there. You’ve no right to go and 
knock it all over, It’s—it’s burying 
yourself alive.” 

She put her hand lightly on my 
rough coat, but somehow it impelled 
me toward the door. She smiled again 
in that moment as we stood looking 
off from the hights of Power Lot. 

“ ‘Buried alive,’”’ she repeated, her 
lip twitching: ‘‘this is more like 
vantage ground for ascension. Don’t 
you think so, Jim?” 

“All right, you can smile, now. It 
will kill you inch by inch, though. as 
you go on. It will break your heart. 
You've got used @ such _ different 
things—and the ambition of you—my 
Lord! And you've changed. Why, 
when I first saw you I thought I’d 
have to say ‘Miss Stingaree.’ I think 
so now half the time when I look at 
you.” : 

“ ‘Miss Stingaree’ would forsake this 
and go back to her business?” 

“Yes, and she’d have a good right 
to do it.” 

“What would ‘Mary’ do, according 
to what you remember of her?” 

She was looking at me so intensely 
she seemed to forget that my big 
body was there covering my soul. She 
fished up my soul and I had to see it 
the way it was. And I had to speak, 
too, and speak quick. 

“Oh, she’d ’a’ stayed.” 

“There’s so much of ‘Mary’ left in 
me that it bothers me, Jim,” she sajd, 


You're fit for 








pelted along on her side. My passen- 
ger hunched up his richly fur-coated 
frame as a shield against the wind and 
attempted to light a cigaret. Any 
number of times he was baffled by 
the rude force of the elements, but he 
showed a hopeful persistence, Pa- 
tience, too, and a gentlemanly and 
modified use of cuss words. - “Holy 
thunder!” he exclaimed once, as a 
blast tipped his hat aside and whistled 
in his ears. But he only grinned ap- 
preciatively at me as the bit of paper 
clinched between his lips went out in 
blackness again, He fumbled medita- 
tively im his vest pocket in a vague 
searching for something that was not 
there. 

“Gad! they've cribbed my latchkey 
:00, blame take ’em!” he said with 
reproachful sorrow. 

He could talk pretty’ straight, 
though there was an atmosphere 
about him as of one pickled, and 
quite long pickled, with grog, and as 
if he had, moreover, taken a fresh ex- 
haustive turn at the fountain just be- 
fore embarking. 

“What is there in it, up here on this 
blame Peary exp’dition, huntin’ up 
"xplorers’ remains ’round the north 
pole, to reform me, eh?” he inquired 
confidentially. 

“Say, you better ask me something 
easier,” said I. 

“So I will,” he responded obedient- 
ly. “I’m from New York, Cap’n Tur- 
bine—been four davs an’ nights by 
rail gettin’ to that little station back 
there—didn’t know there was such a 
place as this within four daysof New 
York—never dreamed o’ such a thing 
—very fine country, Cap’n—very fine 
sea view scenery—-his—” said he, 


humping himself down in complete 
oblivion of the ocean _ sublimities 
spread wide before him—‘‘but New 
York’s a great place too, Cap’n Tur- 
bine—great place, New York.” 

“You wish you were back there 
right now,. don’t you?” I called te 
him cheerfully, for after all there was 
something pretty brave about him. 

_ “I do,” said he, solemnly and con- 
fidingly, reaching out his hand to me. 
“I do, Cap’n.” 

He seemed to be thinking of laying 
himself by for a prolonged nap, so [ 
tried a bracer of a question on him. 
I didn’t want, just for his own sake, 
to bring him into port like so much 
sack-goods, 

_ “Say, are you a specimen of New 
York men generally?’ I shouted at 
him through the wind. “Hear what 
I say?” 

His eyes glinted, like the eyes of a 
gentleman who condones ill behavior 
from one naturally boorish and be- 
nighted. 

“I am not,” he said, 

“Still,” said I, shouting another 
bracer at him, “I guess you had com- 
pany enough so as you didn’t get 
lonesome, eh?” 

He ignored me for the thoughts of 
the past that swept over him. They 
were plain to see on his face, and 
brought a pang that righted him a 
bit, His face was sadder to see in 
that ragged despair because its natu- 
ral expression was as sunny as any 
ever I’ve seen in this vale of tears. 

“Wake up!” I called. “Can't you 
answer a man’s question?” 

Deliberately he lifted his head that 
had been bowed on his hands, and his 
blue eyes still condoned me and my 
ignorant offenses of speech and mian- 
ner. He smiled at me kindly, pathet- 
ically. : 

*“Jim—Cap’n Turbine,” said he, 
“I've had too much latchkKey, firs’ an’ 
jast,’ un’stan’? I bay,” he repeated 
impressively, pointing his finger at 
me—~‘do you un’erstan’ that remark?” 

He had taken command of the 
whole situation with his fixed gaze 
and uplifted finger, and 1 theught it 
best to let him stay on top and get 
interested if he could. 

“Yes, sir,” I replied meekly, “I un- 
derstand.” 

“I had two frien’s—always with me 
—us three—always together—we 
three—same size as me—same age as 
I—fine boys—great boys, “Dick an’ 
Charlie—an’ they’re dead, Jim. Se 
young, both of ’em, all of us—an* 
rent gone, Jim. Too much latch- 
cey. 

“Swallow ’em,”’ I asked, looking at 
him eagerly, with open mouth. 

He shook his head, smiling sickly, 
but the necessity of superintending 
my ignorance on toward some light 
kept him awake, and he straightened 
himself with a desperate effort. 

“Let me ‘’xplain to you, Jim,” said 
he, renewing his solemn gaze. ‘When 
I was a little shaver, my father said 
to me, ‘Rob, when you're. sixteen 
years old you shall have latchkey, 
too,’ he said, Latchkey—son of mil- 
lionaire—New York city—means—hie 
—pretty good time. Not swallowin" 
latchkey, no, Jim—but havin’ pretty 
good time.” 

“Couldn’t yeu ’a’ used it decent?” 

“T could, Jim,” said my informer, 
still in his superior monitory fashion, 
“but I didn’t.” 

I knew his story already. I was not 
taking him off his guard, but I’d got 
to keep him awake telling it, himself. 
Tears had come to his eyes at the 
thought of “Dick and Charlie,” and in 
speaking his father’s name.. Above 
all just now he felt that he had te 
overcome my ignorance and stupidity, 
and he nerved himself heroically for 
the task. 

“Lis’n, Jim! Latchkey—New York 
—feller like me—father, mother, 
dead—big house—all your own way— 
nice fellers for your frien’s—means— 
hic—means—two o’clock in the morn- 
in’, Jim.” 

He smiled indulgently, and gave evi- 
dences of sinking off into prose. 

_ “Now, you listen,” I cried, “you lis- 
ten to me!” 

His look of supreme forbearance 
changed to an ugly darkening of the 
eyes as I went on; but‘he grew alert. 

“One fine day’’—I shouted at him 
from the helm, through the roar of! 
wind and wave—“one fine day, about| 
noon, as usual, you were stretching 
and yawning, on your soft bed prelim- 
inary to getting up, but when you 
tried to get up you found you couldn't. 
You found your legs wouldn’t hold 
you. That was a beautiful room where 
you lay staring for a minute straight 
at the ceiling, with your heart broken, 
and no wonder, poor lad; but you're 
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all right again now and as fine built 
a fellow as ever sat slobbering tip-y 
as a fool in an honest man’s boat. 
This fine fellow in this beautiful room, 
hhe touches a button at the head of his 
bed, and a man-servant comes in, and 
lke sends him for the family doctor. 
That doctor, that cared for his father 
and mother, has grown to be one of 
the most famous medical men in that 
big city, in the world for that matter, 
and he takes a special interest in this 
young fellow, by reason of having 
known and loved his father; and he 
works over him and stands by him, 
giving him the most patient, skillful 
medical aid in the land for weeks to- 
gether, until this young fellow cin 
walk again. Is there anything famii- 
gar in this narration?” 
Dealing in Personalities 

Fore you weren’t such a boor, I'd 
knock you down,” said he, nostrils 
quivering and eyes a-glowing black Ly 
this time. “People that know any- 
thing—don’t deal in personalities." 

“I’m nothin’ but a fly-away wizard 
of the north,” I responded, “Just hear 
me. This young fellow could walk 
again. But this good doctor says to 
him, ‘Rob—whiskey and brandy and 
rum and champagne and cigarets 
have got to be dropped,’ says he, 
‘and you’re young, only twenty-five, 
your constitution ‘ll bring you out of 
this for good and all. But, go back 
to whiskey and brandy and rum and 
champagne and cigarets, the way you 
been a-doin’,’ says he, ‘and you'll get 
foundered again, and next time, nei- 
ther I nor any other doctor ’ll be able 
to bring you out of it,’ says he. Now, 
Mr Hilton, did I hear that doctor's 
warnin’ aright as I went fiyin’ past o 
my brookstic k? : 

“You—you!” says Rob, gritting his 
teeth, “if you weren’t a hairy wild 
man that never smelled civilization—” 

“You pause on interruptin’ me,” I 
roared, “or I'll wipe the deck with 
ye. Now I got a question to ask ye. 
Did that young man quit, the way the 
doctor told him? Did he? Anybody 
but a lunatic or a coward would ’a’ 
quit. Now, did he quit?” 

I had my man on his feet at last. 
The boat leaped to another wave, and 
he staggered and lunged over and sat, 
sick and quiet, huddled in a heap 
again. 

“No, quit,” says I, 
loud. There was nobody but Rob and 
the sea to hear. “Oh, no, he didn’t 
quit. He sat on the fence for a day 
or two, then he went at it again— 
whiskey and brandy and rum and 
champagne and cigarets—and all his 
other nice habits. He went into ‘em 
again as hearty and devoted as a hog 
to its trough. He was such a hand- 
some fellow. In shape and feature 
the Lord had made him for the heav- 
enly hosts—and all he wanted was a 
pigsty! Such a generous, patient, 
fine fellow—a gentleman. What 
wouldn’t I give if I could ‘a’ had his 
training? Lord, it doesn’t seem to me 
I’d ‘a’ thrown it all away.” 

I was feeling what I said pretty 
deep, and I set my-face to the helm 
Rob was silent for some minutes. I 
did not look his way, but I knew he 
was awake, studying me 

“Cc ” he cleared his throat at 
last—“‘Cap’n Turbine?” 

“Well?” 

“Any fellow that says you're not a 
gentieman ‘li get the size o’ my fist. 
But look here, Cap'n.” 

“Well?” 

“Who told you all that?” 

“T guess a gentleman wouldn't tell, 
would he?” 

“No! Fact! He wouldn't tell. Don’t 
you think, though, it was a dirty 
trick, when I was packed off here to 
get me away from the past, to go and 
send all the details of a fellow’s rec- 
ord on ahead of him.” 

“Nobody knows it, and nobody's go- 
ing to know it, but Mary and me. You 
can trust Mary and you can trust me”’ 

“Your wife, Jim?” 

“What!” said I, and I felt my 


no, he didn’t 


face 
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burning summer, though it was March 
out there on the bay. 

“Beg your pardon, Jim.” 

“She's not my wife, and she’s not 
my sweetheart. She's a top-notcher 
way. beyond me. She's one o’ your 
sort, by education and by nature, 
though she was born up to Power 
Lot, God Help Us.” 

“Did they tell you how they worked 
it to get me off here, this—hic—hic— 
unseason’ble time o’ year?”’ 

“Something. Yes.” 

“Said my money—said my fortune 
was in temp’rary—anyway—’'clipse— 
hic—eclipse, and I got to go to work 

earn my bread, You believe that 
rot? 

“I believe you've got to go to work 
if you have anything to eat, Yes.” 

“Do—you—believe”—said he, trans- 
fixing me with his solemn look and 
monitory finger again—‘that my for- 
tune’s gone into 'clipse?” 

“It looks to me as though you were 
in as desperate a fix as I ever saw a 
fellow,” said I. 

Hie regarded me 
child unconvincec but 
candor in his subjects. 

“Tt looks t’ me,” said he, “as though 
they took ’vantage of a feller’s c’ndi- 
tion to play nasty joke on ‘im—doc- 
tor—lawyer—business man’ ger—all, 
But I ain’t dead yet, Jim. I'll put ’em 
where they b’long.”’ 

it was running in my head what I 
had heard—the doctor caid that it was 
a case for surgery, of cutting Rob 
off from his income, his associates, 
and his latchkey; that decreptitude 
and death lay quickly waiting for him 
along the old lines, premature paraly- 
sis and untimely death; that his one 
and only chance for manhood and 
life itself lay in the application of 
heroic treatment; lay, in fact, in pov- 
erty, deprivation, hardship, ~~rk. I 
understand that, if—he 
got the fiber of a man again physi- 
cally and morally his worldly fortune 
would be waiting for him, only aug- 
mented by this interregnum in his 
spendthrift pleasures, Still he kept 
awake. He was studying me narrowly. 

“You seem to know everything 
Why didn’t they send me "broad again 
like a Christain, ’stead o’ up here, to 
the end o’ Nowhere?” 

“More bracing for labor here.” 

“How'd they come to know o’ 
glash——glashial resort?” 

“Well, you see, Mary Stingaree had 
a classmate that was the daughter of 
this doctor’o’ yours. She set the world 
and all by Mary, got her to go home 
with her vacations. So the doctor got 
acquainted with her too; cand that’s 
how he arranged for you to rent some 
o’ the Stingaree farm so as you could 
earn your living.” 

Rob leaned over 
feebly. 

“Jim,” said- he, 


mournfully, like a 
despairing of 


this 


and laughed 
“how c’n you keep 
your ol’ hearse of a face straight? 
That’s what s’prices me. ‘The worl’ ’s 
a stage, an’ all the men an’ women 
merely players. They have their ex— 
hic—exi’s an’ their— Blame ’em!” 
he suddenly cried out—‘“they might ’t 
least ’a’ sent my man along with me.” 

“Your man?” 

“My valet.” 

“Oh, it'll be all you can do to feed 
one. You'll have to scratch to do 
that. You won’t be able to support 
any encumbrances up here. But you'll 
like it. Say, I'll bet a million you'll 
like it, when you get your sea legs on 
and get things humming.” 

“Jim,” said he, courteously, with a 
confiding air of bravado, “give ’s your 
hand on it.” 


Up the Hill 


There was a curious, and, I felt, an 
altogether unnecessarily large group 
down by the shore to meet me on my 
arrival with my passenger. My com- 
ings were unusually executed lonely 
and in silence. 

Silent was the group, now, until 
Rob’s tall silk hat began to dawn up- 
on them. He had started from New 
York with an appropriate parapher- 
nalia of headgear in his hat box— 
derby, soft felt, traveling cap, fur cap 
to match his sealskin overcoat, but he 
had, perhaps, staked what came most 
handy in the little games of chance 
with which he had beguiled the te- 
dious journey; anyway, when I met 
him he had survived with only this 
dandy silk hat which now settled 
down softly, dripping with sea-dew, 
on the short barber-trained waves of 
his tawny hair. The first intimation 
that the awe on the part of the on- 
lookers was broken came in a running 
voluntary of giggles from some ob- 
servant boys. 

“Preachin’ service next Sunday,” 
said one to his elbow-mate, and 
showed his broad teeth in hilarity. 

“"Tain’t a preacher neither,” re- 
sponded seriously the one addressed; 
“it's a sewin’-machine agent.” 

“Oh, shet up,” said a third. “See 
them trunks. It's a candy-sample 
runner, an’ a Wholesale one, too, by 
gosh!” 

As all three watered at the mouth 
under this conclusion, Rob rose in 
sickly fashion, surveyed the wet shoals 
of the beach, rolled up the trousers 
from his dainty boots, displaying some 
blue silk stockings with pink orna- 
mentations on ’em, a diamond ring on 
his finger flashing brilliantly as he 
performed this feat. 

Then he touched earth and swag: 


‘ box the—hic 





gered unsteadily forward. There must 
have been some red dye in the siik 
lining of his hat; it had soaked down 
coldly on to his cheeks, and there was 
no question but that he looked 
theatrical. 

The boys grew bolder, and gave the 
lively steed of their fancy free rein. 

“Say, Mister, when does your show 
open?” 

“Say, Mister, which o' them boxes 
you got the performin’ puppies in?” 

“T'll show you,” said Rob, catching 
his breath and leaning up against a 
bowlder—‘I’ll show you a’ right one 
o’ these days, boys, what—hic—what 
—the performin’ puppies 
are in. 

His voice 
ing from such a huge bulk. 


was soft and sweet, com- 
He ap- 


* {21} 641 
peared larger by reason of his coating 
of seal fur. They knew not that the 
seal fur might, possibly, be deceptive; 
that, it might be possible, an angry 
lion tay tortured in Rob Hilton's 
breast 

“Say.”’ piped one shrill voice, over- 
stepping all bounds, and taking the 
safeguard of flight as he yelled, “gi’ 
me a free ticket, an’ I'll wash yer face 
for ye.” 

“Belay thar,” bellowed Captain 
Beicher, driving a pair of oxen to the 
front. “Belay thar, you suckers—he’'s 
my man.” Captain Belcher advanced 
toward Rob with outstretched hand. 
“Ye're welcome, young swell,” he 
roared breezily. “Ye’re welcome, Mr 
—ahem—Mr Daisy Lee. Have I named 

{To Page 643.] 
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The Piper 
CELIA DEAN 
is in our village 


the children each day; 
their balls and play- 


A Piper there 

Who calls to 

Then they drop 
things 

And hurry at once ta obey. 


it is only the children he calls to, 

"Tis only the children that hear, 

Then they hasten to answer 
summons 

An@ leava the town silent and drear. 


the 


All the streets are deserted and quiet, 
A slow team goes by now and then, 

And everyone’s watching and waiting 
Por the children to come home again. 


At least there’s a shouting and calling, 
A trampling of many feet, 

And no longer a solemn stillness 
Broods over the village street. 


A bright and a happy army 
March under the shade trees coo}, 
There is shouting and happy laughter, 
The children are coming from school. 


For the Piper lives in the belfry, 

And he calls to the children each day. 
"Tis only the children he calls to, 

And only the children obey. 


The Prize Steer at Hamlin’s 


JESSIE BROWN HAYNE 





“Now, fellows, one more pull like 
that last one and we'll get him clear,” 
shouted Dan, the boy on horseback, 
to his four puffing companions. 

Two ropes were looped about the 
horns of a steer. The four boys on 
foot tugged at the end of one rope; 
the other rope was fastened to Dan 
Hamlin’s saddle, 

“Lay hold! One, two, three. Now!” 
@irected Dan, and with the long, 
steady pull which resulted the wild- 
eyed, gasping, snorting steer cleared 
himself of the clinging black mud 
and, struggling frantically, gained the 
jirm land, The rope thus slackened 
laid prone the four boys, who after 
seeing their steer scrambling to 
safety, lay as they fell. 

“That sure was a close call for 
Reddie, and my hands won’t be in 
very good shape for that rowing con- 
test tomorrow,” said Philip Moore, 
holding out two rather raw specimens 
of hands for inspection. 

“Well, say, if I look like the rest 
of you fellows I think I’ll jump in the 
creek and stay under water for 
awhile,” ejaculated Sam Briggs as he 
looked at the mud-plastered boys 
around him, 

Despite aching muscles and blis- 
tered hands the boys’ sense of hu- 
mor compelled them to turn them- 
selves into five grinning clowns whose 
wild antics caused Reddie, the steer, 
to desist from grazing and with a 
whisk of his tail and a roll of his 
head to start off on a mad gallop— 
or such was his intention, but the 
stiff-legged result changed the clowns 
into boys again. 

Dan’s amusemen* changed to seri- 
ous concern as he looked closely at 
the steer. 

“It wouldn’t be strange if old Red- 
die would have a few sore joints from 
staying in that mire so long,” he said. 

Then as he neared the steer he 
spoke soothingly: “Steady, there, al 
right, old boy.” 

The steer painfully limped a few 
steps, then coming to a halt allowed 
the boys to rub, his strained muscles. 

“It won't do to leave him here in 
this meadow,” said Dan. ‘‘We’ll see 
if we can get him up to the barn and 
father will give him stable room.” 

So with considerable coaxing and 
urging the boyS managed to get the 
two-year-old steer, Reddie, as he was 
called, into the barn, where they 
straightway applied various lini- 
ments to his stiff joints, forgetting 
their own discomforts in their atten- 
tions to the injured beast. 

Dan Hamlin lived with his parents 
on 2a small farm three miles from 
the town of Freeman. Four of his 
town friends had walked out that 
day to sample some of the “first-rate” 
watermelons that Dan had been 
watching carefully all the summer. 
Having had their fill they had walked 
back to the creek to look at the 
swimming hole which Dan had made 
by damming up the creek. Just he- 
low the swimrhing hole they had dis- 
eovered Reddie, the steer, floundering 
in the mire. This mudhole had been 
kept fenced so as to guard the live 
stock which grazed in the meadow 
and woods adjoining, but Reddie, be- 
ing of an inquisitive nature, had man- 
aged to break through the barrier, 
only to get into trouble. 

Reddie was one of a number of cat- 


tle which Mr Hamlin was raising for _ 


market. He bid fair to bring the best 
price of the lot, for being of‘a gentle 
nature, he had thrived and steadily 
gained in size and weight. Dan now 
undertook the job of getting the steer 
hack to his normal state again, and 
Mr Hamlin, considering the value of 
the animal, allowed Dan to do as he 
wished. In a week’s time Reddie was 
the same proud animal that he was 
before, but in addition had cultivated 
an extreme fondness for his young 
master. In a month's time Reddie 
had become Dan’s obedient servant. 

One day, greatly to the surprise 
and dismay of Mrs Hamlin, Dan 
came sailing out of the barn riding 
the steer without whip, rein or spur, 
but when she saw how obedient Red- 
die was to every movement of his 
rider’s hand, she was ready to laugh 
at the queer spectacle. 

Dan had trained Reddie to pull him 
in a light wagon up and down ther 
long lane from the barnyard to the 
woods. Inspired by the way in which 
the steer had submitted to training, 
Dan’s chums had undertaken the 
training of their respective pets, in- 
cluding dogs, cats, crows, and even 
a pig. 

Mr Hamlin had watched the train- 
ing of Reddie with half-amused skep- 
ticism. He had gene to considerable 
expense to fatten his twenty head of 
eattle, and was looking forward to 
all sorts of improvements to be made 
possible by the sale of his cattle, 

One crisp November morning Mr 
Hamlin slowly pushed his chair back 
from the breakfast table and said: 
“Well, this is the day I promised the 
Union Stock Company that I would 
deliver my twenty head of cattle to 
them. Portsmouth’s a good ten miles 


the best beef in the lot. Have Bess 
up here as soon as you can.” 

As his father closed the door be- 
hind him, Dan looked appealingly at 
his mother. Mrs Hamlin felt the 
greatest sympathy for her son, but 
she shook her head slowly. 

“No use arguing with your father, 
Dan. He has made certain plans, and 
iF suppose needs every dollar that he 
can scrape together—” 

“Oh, that’s all right, mother,” said 
Dan bravely. ‘Tt know how you feel 
about it.” 

Dan pulled his cap well over his 
eyes as he left the house, but his 
shoulders drooped and his walk was 
without its usual spring. As he 
passed through the barnyard to the 
lane, @ big moist nose was thrust into 
his hand and Reddie was at his side 
nosing around his pockets for his ac- 
customed ear cf corn, For just a mo- 
ment Dan held the great, soft-eyed 
steer by the neck. Then with more 
than a suspicion of tears in his eyes 
he ran quickly down the lane to get 
Bess. 

As he entered the pasture no horse 
was to be seen. Only a »unch of cat- 
tle grazing off at his right near the 
woods were to be seen. Dan gave the 
whistle which usually brought Bess 
to his side. A distant whinny was 
the only answer. Dan looked about 
in surprise, and noted with anxiety 
that the answer to his next whistle 
came from the direction of the mire 
hole, tunning quickly to that dan- 
zerous place he found that Bess was 
the victim this time, and his heart al- 
most failed him as he thought what 
the loss of Bess would mean to his 
father. 

His only 


ihought now was to save 





re ded 











We Are Good Timers, Don’t We Look It ? 


off, so I guess, Dan, that you had bet- 
ter bring old Bess up from the pas- 
ture and saddle her. In the mean- 
time, I'll get ready to drive the cattle 
ad 

Dan had been doing some rapid 
mental calculation, and as his father 
finished speaking said hurriedly: 
“There are only nineteen head of éat- 
tle, aren’t there, father?” 

“I reckon there were twenty to be- 
gin with, and we haven’t lost one. 
There are sixteen down in the wood- 
lot, and the three I’ve been feeding 
in the stall, and Reddie in the barn- 
yard, and—” 

“But, father,” gasped Dan, “Red- 
die doesn’t count, does he? We could- 
n’t sell Reddie.” 

Mr Hamlin, noting the white face 
of his son, rose hastily, and reaching 
for his coat and hat, said briefty: 
“Can't afford to let sentiment sacrifice 


a. 


the horse. Reddie awaited him at 
the pasture gate, and leaping upon 
his back Dan urged him back to the 
barn at a gallop. 

“Come, father! 
eried, 

Dan and his father hastily set 
about the reseue. Dan suggested to 
his father that they use Reddie in 
pulling the heavy horse out of the 
bog. Obedient to his training, Reddie 
seemed to understand what was re- 
quired of him. 

When Bess was finally extricated 
she could hardly stand. No’ bones 
were broken, but it was discovered 
that one hip was badly sprained. It 
Was noon by the time father and son 
got the horse to the barn. Then Mr 
Hamlin suddenly remembered that 
he had promised to deliver the cattle 
to the stock yards that day. His only 
horse out of commission and in con- 


Bess is mired!” he 
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stant need of care, he 
Dan understood his 
look of care, 

“T’ll drive the cattle to Portsmouth 
on Reddie and take the train baek to 
Freeman, and walk home from there,” 
he offered. 

Mr Hamlin looked his son over 
for a moment and then consented to 
the, plan, 

“T actually believe you can do it!’ 
declared, 

Within an hour Dan was mounted 
on Reddie ready to drive the bunch 
of cattle down the road. Waving his 
hand to his mother, who was watch- 
ing him from the door, Dan stopped 
to get the last instructions from his 
father. 

Mr Hamlin was silent for a2 moment 
while he stroked the sleek sides of 
Reddie. “You tell Mr Northrop of 
the Union Stock Company that he is 
getting nineteen head of the best cat- 
tle around here.” 

“But I thought there were twenty!” 
broke in Dan, not daring to hope that 
his father was going to save Reddie. 

“The train will leave for Freeman 
before you get the cattle to their des- 
tination,” continued Mr Hamlin, “and 
you will need Reddie to ride back on. 
Then, too, I think you and Reddie 
had better contract for the job of 
filing up that mudhole.” 

With a yell of delight Dan thumped 
Reddie on the back with the flat of 
his hand, and the ox swung into his 
best stride down the road after the 
cattle. 


was in despair. 
father’s added 


he 





The Letter Box 


Myrtle Lee is a 13-year-old girl and 
she writes that she lives on a 60-acre 
farm in good, old Missouri. She 
wishes to join the Good Time elub 
and will help along good times as 
much as possible in her neighbor- 
hood. She is also going to try to or- 
ganize a Good Time club in her own 
vicinity. 

Dear Aunt Happy: I am so glad 
you thought of having a Good Tim: 
club. I live on a farm of 20 acres, 
am 10 years old and inthe fifth grade 
at school. Please send me the mem- 
bership card and pin:—-[Your happy 
nephew, Willard O, Edson, Vermont. 

Dear Cousins: How many boys 
are thinking about trapping this win- 
ter? I am a boy 17 years old and 
live on a farm. I like to do trapping 
along the creek. It runs through our 
place. I want to tell you a little 
about how I catch muskrats. I set u 
number of steel traps in the water 
in the places that they try to climb 
the banks to feed, about two inches 
under water and five inches from the 
bank so as to catch them by the hind 
foot. If caught by the front he will 
chew it off and get away. I have 
caught four rats with one trap. The 
best catch I made was nine musk- 
rats in two nights. I had about 20 
traps set. Other animals are some- 
times caught in the muskrat traps. I 
now have 17 muskrats, one nice mink 
and a coon.—[Yours truly, Joseph 
Seichter, Il. 

Verna Miller of Illinois writes that 
their club- met for the first time with 
10 members. They elected a presi- 
dent, secretary and doorkeeper. 
Those are the only officers they have. 
They have not decided yet how often 
to meet. 


Lucille McCormick of IMineis sent ~ 


in an account of their two club meet-~- 
ings. The girls (this is a girls’ club) 
played games and had a fine time. 
They also took in a new ‘member, 
Bertha Petry. 

Other letters of application have 
been received from Edna Brickell, 
22, Ada S. Wenger, Pa, Lena Goff, 
Ala, and also the following club has 
applied for admission: Esther Ho- 
linbo, Gertrude H. Price, Ella Blom- 
quist, Gena Peterson, Alma Peter- 
son, Hannah Anderson, Arthur An- 
derson, Ida Anderson, Oscar Blom- 
quist, Edwin Holinbo, Herbert Ho- 
linbo, Impi Komassi, Gust Petersan, 
Edgar Olson, Minn. 

Dear Aunt Happy: I am 2 mem- 
ber of the Good Time club. I re- 
eeived the cards for the club in good 
order and the members were very 
much delighted with them. We live 
in a dull neighborhood but are geing 
to have good times now by means of 
the club. Inclosed find 10 cents for 
my pin. I am president of the club 
of 12 members in my town.—[Anne 
Wart, N J. 


Not in the clamor of the crowded 
streets, not in the shouts and plaudits 
of the throng, but in ourselves are 
tpFumph and defeat.—[Longfellow. 
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{From -Page 641.4 
ye by the right handle? How d’ do? 
How @’ do?’. There was abundant 
good nature in his voice; unable to 
quell, however, the promptitude of 
wit which surged as a fountain with- 
in him, 

“My name is not ‘Lee,’” said Rob 
surtily 4 

“No? Wal’, we'll get things goin’ by 
the right crank arter a while.” 

Rob kept his hands in his pockets, 
disdaining the overture of Captain 
Belcher’s. great outstretched fist. Cap- 
tain Belcher eyed him. He was a man 
of turbulent passions when roused. I 
waited a, bit apprehensively. But Pob 
had got .to fight his own battles, That 
was part of the day’s work. If a man 
gets too tipsy to stand up for himself, 
and still takes a sly pull at the bottle 
whenever he. gets a chance, he may as 
well have his eye-openers come in the 
natural .way. Captain Belcher’s re- 
gard of the handsome weakling lean- 
ing unstéeadily against the bowlder 
changed from indignation to con- 
tempt. He turned to boisterous action. 

The .Oxcart and Hs Passenger 
} “Now then, boys, all together. Let's 
heave this cargo aboard. The ker- 
ridge is at the door.” He indicated 
thus humorously the ox-cart half bur- 
ied in the:surf, a coarse structure set 
up on thunderous wheels. “Now boys, 
all together. Heave ’er up, .By the 
looks o’ ‘your dunnage you're reckon- 
ing on spendin’ some time with us, 
Mr Lee.’ 2 

‘Sure, ‘d-brought ’nough to change 
my shirt‘once ’n while,” replied Rob, 
with: meaning, his already nauseated 
vision! ‘fixed unpleasantiy on Captain 
Belchet’s ‘soiled “linen.” 

“That's... right. Hope ye’ll marry 
an’ settlé right down here,” r. torted 
the now:imperturbable captain. ‘Sorry 
f ain’t got a closed cab for ye. I was 
engaged-te haul ye up, an’ that ’ar 
team o’:oxen.’s all Iogot to show on the 
road. What d’ ye say to it? Don't 
mind my feelin’ s—I’m used to havin’ 
7em hurted.’ 

“Say, Belcher,” ir red one, ea- 
gerly, “ye go’n’ ter haul ’em up Jog- 
gins, or the steep way” 

“I’m goin’ up the steep way,” re- 
plied Captain Belcher without hesita- 
tion, thoughtfully eliminating a strain 
from: his‘quid of tobacco “My oxe 
has jest been calked, they'll scrabble 
to it, I reckon; an’ perhaps the view 
"ll kind o’ wake up Daisy, here. He'll 
be glad he come, I bet, when he ‘sees 
what a view we got. We got a view, 
by Tar, to knock the Alps endways. 
All aboard, Mr Lee. My fagan, here, 
"ll only carry one passenger aside the 
trunks, an’ you’re that passenger 
by birth, edication, an’ good looks.” 

“I fancy I'll walk, too,” said Rob, 
lurching forward—but he could not. 
With the long sail and the bleak chill 
of the wind. added to his potations— 
he could not. 

“Heave, ho. Heave yerself up thar 
"longside yer stowage,” commande1 
Captain Belcher cheerfully, in a bel- 
low that seemed to cow the very ele- 
ments. “Set down on that balk of tim. 
ber I’ve laid for ye athwart the 
gun’els o’ the cart, Thar now. Gee, 
baw! Giddup, Buck. Giddup, Bill. 
Giddup.” A resonant crack of his whip 
started the procéssion. The “balk cf 
timber” was securely held in place by 
the trunks, which were chained to the 
floor and crossbeams of the cart. The 
cart itself bore evidence of having 
served recently as a loud instrument 
in the purveying of guano. Rob rolled 
up his trousers still higher and gath- 
ered his garments close about him. 

{To Be Continued.] 


A Surgeon Performs Wonders 


From time to time some scientist or 
Physician makes pubiic a discovery 
they bave made that either cures or 
alleviates some drea@#‘isease or afflic- 
tion that humanity is heir t. One of 
the latest of these benefactors is Dr 
Frederick H.,. Albee of New York, who 
although not yet 40 years old has per- 
formed. 2@-service for the race that 
will keep his name from being for- 
gotten., 

Dr Albee is a.surgeon and has been 
a deep. student of tuberculosis of the 
spine, the malady that produces the 
pitiable ‘deformity known as hunch- 
back. . Dr. Albee, from his research 
and experiments, has evolved the plan 
of carefuliy removing the diseased 
porti ns “of the spine, and grafting 
thereto a portion of the patient’s own 
shinbone,. For, 2,short time the sub- 
ject is kept'in bed, but is soon given 
open gir exercise and sea baths. Five 
boys ‘and girls, once hunchbacked, are 
soon to be discharged from the Sea 
. Breeze nNospital at Coney Island, with 

straight backs, cured and happy. 
Seventeen moré are in the hospital 
awaiting reliéf. Dr Albeé’s method 
lessens to 2 Wonderful extent the pain 
and suffering that the old method of 
compressing the patient in a plaster 
cast for months and months entailed. 
And it succeeds. To parents of de- 
formed children, Dr Albee’s discovery 
must bring hope that cannot be meas- 
ured in words, 








; Anxiety fever yet ‘successfully 
bridged over any chasm.—{ Ruffini. 
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Co-operative Finance 


Greenbackism is dead, free silver is dead, national 
bank notes as such are nearly dead. Aldrich bill 
dead as a door nail. New credit instruments, 
gold _senervn and co-operative federstion now make 
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Have You this 


_———= “FARM LIFE SERIES” 





Set of Books? 


Most of our readers have started a collection of these great books, 


having already secured one or mor 


e of them. If you haven’t any 


of them you are passing up a wonderful opportunity to add six volumes 


of surpassing value to your library. 


Each one of these books is an authority on the subject covered; all are right 
up to the minute and easy to read and understand. They are written for every- 
day use, for everyday folks, and not for college text books. While it is impos- 
sible to adequately describe each of these books, the brief description following 
will give you an idea of the contents of each: 


Profitable Poultry Production 


By M. G. Kains 
Poultry Editor Orange Judd Weeklies 

This book shows how poultry can be made more profit- 
able. The essential features of the so-called systems of 
poultry raising—such as Corning, Philo, Rhode Island 
egg farming, South Shore soft rooster raising, and co- 
operative buying and selling of poultry supplies and 
products—are presented. Topics, such as the location 
of yards, houses, fixtures and handy devices, business 
breeds, maintaining health in the flock, fattening ducks, 
geese, turkeys, guineas, etc., are discussed fully and 
freely. 


Handy Farm Devices 
Compiled and edited by Rolfe Cobleigh 


Every wide-awake farmer wishes to know how to do 
things, not only the best way, but the easiest and the 
quickest way. This calls for a knowledge of handy de- 
vices for the farm. There is hardly an end to the in- 
genious contrivances that men have devised to save time, 
money and labor. It is surprising hew cheap and how 
easy it is to make the things that are described in this 
book. Never before has this subject been presented in a 
way so easily understood and made so easily applicable 
to everyday problems. 


Making Horticulture Pay 
How to Grow Fruits, Vegetables & Ornamentals 
. By M. G. Kains 


The editor has drawn freely upon the ectual experi- 
ences of actual farmers and farmers’ wives, so that the 
readers may feel that the cases presented ere largely 
similar to their own. Thus they gain much inspiration 
and encouragement. While this book is not to expound 
methods of mere money-making, the specialist may glean 
many useful hints for making his specialty profitable. 
The book contains adequate discussion of soils and fer- 
tilizers, the growing of fruits and vegetables, and orna- 
mentals for the home grounds. 


The Farmer’s Veterinarian 


By C. W. Burkett 
Aided by Fourteen Leading Veterinarians 


This book abounds in helpful suggestions and vale 
able information for the most successful treatment. of ills 
and accidents and disease troubles. A practical treat- 
ise on the diseases of farm stock, containing brief and 
popular advice on the nature, cause and treatment of 
disease, the common ailments and the care and manage- 
ment of stock when sick. It is profusely illustrated, and 
presents for the first time « plain, practical, satisfactory 
guide for farmers who are interested in the common dis- 
eases of the farm. 


Profitable Stock Raising 

By Clarence A. Shamel, Editor Orange Judd Farmer 

Live stock is the most important feature of ferm life, 
and statistics show a production far short of actual re- 
quirements. The problems in the profitable production 
of stock are many, and these are fully and comprehen- 
sively treated in Mr. Shamel’s new book. As editor of 
Orange Judd Parmer, Mr. Shamel has unequaled oppor- 
tunities for observation and is keenly alive to everything 
that has to do with this very important subject. It covers 
the principles of breeding and feeding for both fat stock 
and dairy type. 


Farm Crops 


By C. W. Burkett 
American Agriculturist 
A practical treatise on the growing of American field 

crops; containing brief and popular advice on the seed- 
ing, cultivating, handling and harvesting of farm crops 
and ths ~enagement of lands for the largest returns. 
This is a book -*et is different. As it is written, eug- 
gestions stand out on every page. It seeks to help crop 
growers, not through dry statements by mere technical 
terms, but through suggestive descriptions of the werk 
of the men who raise big crops. Applicable alike to the 
farmer with many acres and the one with but few. 


Six Important and Timely Works. Each Book Is an Authority 
These books surpass anything that has ever been put out in connection with a subscription 
offer. They are a credit to any reading table or library, and of such value you will wonder how 
they can be produced and given on such liberal terms. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Given with a Subscription, Not Sold 


This series was prepared especially for our subscribers, and is not offered for sale, either 
singly or in sets. The regular edition sells for $1.50 per volume. Each of these works contains 288 
pages, is handsomely bound in cloth, library style, 5x74 inches, uniform in size and color, 
printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is beautifully illustrated, both in the text and 


with half-tone inserts on heavy coated paper. 


Start Your Collection Now 


Sena us $1.00 for one year's subscription to American Agriculturist and you may 
have as a present your choice of any one of these books in the Farm Life Series. 


all sex of these books in the Farm Life Series. 


offers exclude all other books. 


Send us $5.00 for five years’ subscription to American Agriculturist and you may have as a present 


Additional copies may be had by paying additional years’ subscription on the above terms. These 
Send your order in now—address it to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 








the newest and 
latest on the one subject of most universal interest 


Are revealed for the first time, together with many 
other new conditions of vital import in the great 


banks and a national land mortgage bank for eack 


chapters, over 50 tithes, nearly 450 sub-tities, 627 


bound in heavy paper covers, effective design on front 


and animals. tan hides.make rags.ete. Dee- in gold and black. PRICE $i NET. 
ome with beautiful a 











This Great g 
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Every Castin 
Guarante 
for 3 Years 
Against Break- 

age from Any 
Cause, Flaw 
or Ne 

Flaw 


Let me prove it to you. © Just mail me your name and address. so I can send you’my,fine book, free. 
Use the coupon—or just a postal.’ On page 45._of-my book it’ s‘all: figured-out for you in black ahd 
white. “Sée how much yodr ‘loafer stump land—vrobder. land; is’ costing you. See how much ‘it 
decreases, the value of your land.--See how it keeps you from farmiing a// the acres you pay taxes 
: for. Face the facts—and know how vitally important it is to.you to’ pull out every stump if you 
want to cash in on all your possibilities—if you want to get all the money you should 
Se, get from your land. My book proves that by pulling the stumps, you can 


Mak 


* : 


<s , Pe i. 1 
The estimate .is:low. “You can do even better. partand we will replace it free, whether the break 


Remember, you plant on virgin ‘soil-when you 
plant where stumps stood. 


An Aa o> 


555085 BAS ce a: 
That’s what you can do with a Hercufés. And 
you won’t have to pass by any of them. -Big.or 
small, they can’t resist the terrific pull of the 
triple power. And the Hercnies won’t break. It 
gives a greater pull than a locomotive—yet the 
Strain is so scientifically distributed over the All- 
Steel Hercules that we can and do guarantee it 
against breakage for 3 years. 


Vi 2? Va 2 

y 2-3} cat Si Le 

If any Tasting of your Hercules breaks within 3 
NX years from date of ,urchase, send in the broken 


| 
peewee 
Coupon 


‘ 


Get \ Fr é z 
To the first buyef in each locality 1 am making a very 
If I get one Hercules in each locality, more will surely follow because of Hercules 
~ quality and efficiency and money-making advantages. 
I want to hear from you. ne simply.send your name and address on the 
y new. book is a beauty. 


was your fault or the fault of too great a strain or 
a flaw or anything. Even with the great power 
and strength of the Hercules, it is 60% lighter 
than other pullers. , 


“4 


Read the many letters in my book. See what your : 


brother farmers are doing. One man increases 
the value of his land from $25 to $125 
per acre. Another makes 

$1000 by pulling hedge 

fences. Another pulls 

stumps for 4c each. And 

so on. Don’t you want 

the facts? Don’t you 

want to know the easi- 

est, quickest, cheapest, 

safest and surest way to 

clear out every Stump in 

your fields? 


rsonal price proposition. 


See the real pictures, 


coupon or on a postal. 
from 25 different states, of big stumps the Hercules has pulled out like you would pull weeds. 
fo r 33 oo k a rn d I'll send the book and special price offer by return mail. I'll tell you the best crops to raise 


on virgin land where stumps were before.” I want to get my free book to yau at once, so 


New Low Price 
Mr. B. A. FULLER, President 
| Hercules Manufacturing Company 
823 2ist Street, Centerville, lowa 


Dear Sir: 


Please send me free book about the Hercules Triple ™\ 


v5 
Power All-Steel Stump Puller. Also your low price tu first purchasers. \ : 











that you can fread the remarkable :facts about the Hercules All-Steel Triple: Power Stump 
Puller and how it does such splendid work making big profits for owners everywhere. 
Mail me the coupon or postal right now, before you forget, or take down the names 

and address and write me soon. Address me personally. 


\ B. A. FULLER, President 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 


‘“\ 823 2ist St., Centerville, fa. 








It is this Yellow strand wire rope 
that won first prize at St. Louis Ex- 
poaiten Proving twice as good as next 

fc 


It is this Yellow strand wire rope that 
ie being used by the U. S. Government 








strength the 


Don’t forget—it’s the Yellow strand 
cable that is showing such wonderful 
low strand rope that is 
beating all others on every test put to 
it, under all conditions all over the 
world. And it is the Yellow strand wire 


Grand Prize Yellow Strand Wire Rope Used on Hercules Pullers! 


at Panama on the real important work of 
building the canal. And experts say 
this Yellow strand rope is one of the 
big helps that will enable Uncle Sam 
to complete the canal a whole year 
before expected. 


rope that is used exclusively on the 
Hercules Stump Puller— not a gr 
strand, blue strand, white strand of 

atrand—but a YELLOW strand--don’t 
forget that—and don’t let any unscrupe 
lous person or company confuse you. 
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